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ABSTRACT 

Information was collected at six urban high schools 
in the Northwest during 1984 and 1985 to describe the procedures used 
to manage student absenteeism and to compare the schools on staff 
implementation of and satisfaction with the absentee procedures used* 
An additional purpose was to investigate the influence of school 
procedures on student absence rates. Four major procedures were 
identified: monitoring and recording attendance, excusing absences, 
imposing penalties for unexcused absences, and intervening in 
patterns of chronic absenteeism. The evidence suggests that a 
centralized computer system for monitoring and recording attendance 
should be combined with school-based microcomputer systems for 
short-term monitoring and feedback. Questionnaires revealed that many 
teachers are frustrated by the responsibility of excusing student 
absences and are dissatisfied with parents' adherence to predefined 
criteria for excuses. Penalties imposed for unexcused absences appear 
to be most effective with students who are college-oriented. 
Intervention in cases of chronic truancy is controversial and at best 
only sporadic. The approach that is edvocated for managing student 
absenteeism is to combine increased strictness with more ambitious 
interventions into the problems of the chronic truants, including 
efforts to improve teaching quality and make classes more interesting 
or relevant. Questionnaires are appended. (6J) 
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High School Procedures for Managing Student Absenteeism: 
Staff Implementation and Satisfaction and Student Response 

by 

Kenneth Duckworth and John deJung 
!• Introduction 

This paper reports results from a two-year study of student 
absenteaism in the high school* We present descriptive information about the 
policies and procedures used to manage absenteeism in six high schools^ the 
working relationships among administrators, counselors, and teachers created 
thereby, and prevalent notions about how the management of absenteeism might 
be improved* What kinds of work are occasioned by the necessity of managing 
absenteeism, and how do schools vary In their management of that work? In 
order to expand the limited literature on how high schools manage attendance 
(Brodow 1979), we devote considerable space to describing what school people 
do and identifying variations in procedures that may relate to variations in 
staff implementation and satisfaction* We focus on differences among the six 
high schools and on changes between the two years of the study« 

The paper also presents evidence regarding student coi2^)liance with 
school rules on attendance* While we are cautious about inferring a cause 
and effect relationship between school procedures and student coGq>liance, we 
are alert to indications in the data that soma management procedun^s may be 
more effective than others* We treat student coiiq)liance in this paper as a 
school-level variable and relate differences in school statistics on student 
conqpliance to differences in school management variables* Separate papers 
stemming from the two-year study address the question of what factors 
influence variation in individual student absence within a school (Duckworth 
and deJung 1986) and the question of what course characteristics and teacher 
practices are associated with variation in class absence rates within a 
school (deJung and Duckworth 1986)* 



Stodent absenteeism comprises various phenomena. Most siioply, 
absenteelaa refers to a pattern of absences from school. Schools are 
required to maintain records of who attends school, and furthermore It Is In 
their Interest to do so because absences for any reason are an Inconvenience 
to the school^s programs • Hence a study of absenteeism would be Incomplete 
without describing and comparing school management procedures for monitoring 
and recording attendance and for excusing absences, and we do both here. Our 
special concern, however. Is with unexcused absences — "skipping" whole days 
of school or "cutting" particular classes without acceptable reasons. 
Skipping and cutting typically require a series of organizational procedures 
beyond the simple noting of absence. Those procedures Include applying 
penalties for unexcused absences and working to correct patterns of chronic 
unexcused absence. 

Districts set policies regarding procedures for excusing absences, 
authorized penalties, and requirements for record keeping. Schools develop 
their own procedures for managing absenteeism within these constraints. 
Management procedures are usually thought of as a series of responsibilities 
and actions, although managing absenteeism in reality includes concurrent as 
well as consecutive processes. 

There are several policy issues involved in these management 
procedures, and we intend to demonstrate how the e':\>erience of the schools in 
this study suggests implications for resolving those issues. 

The policy issue currently being debated regarding monitoring md 
recording attendance is determining the appropriate strategy for using 
computers to maintain records. This issue involves questions of the balance 
of workload among central office personnel, school administrators and 
counselors, and teachers. 

The perennial issue regarding excusing absences is what excuses are 



acceptable* Many argue that only serious illness or injury should excuse a 
student^s absence. Others feel students should be excused for family trips 
because of their educational value, for special events and performances 
because of community interest, and for dental and cosmetic appointments in 
the interest of family convenience. A third group argues that the school 
should cease trying to differentiate excused from unexcused absences and 
instead should present a program that the student must cotsplete in order to 
earn course credit or stay enrolled. 

With respect to imposing penalties fo"* unexcused absences, there has 
always been a legal debate about the school^s right to detain a student after 
school hours or to deprive the student of course credit or even school 
enrollment. These legal issues are compounded by pragmatic considerations 
regarding the balance of workload between teachers and administrators in 
applying penalties to students and regarding the effectiveness of penalties 
in deterring or eliminating abseeteeiem. 

Finally, with respect to reforming chronic absentees, there is the 
issue of what and how much the school should and can do beyond imposing 
penalties. Here the relationship of school to home, implicit in many of the 
above proredures, becomes explicit. The role of the counselor also comes to 
the forefront, especially as the school attempts to intervene in negative 
behavior that may have roots outside school and that may involve wider social 
problems £uch as drug and alcohol abuse. 

As will become evident, these issue were of central concern to 
personnel in the schools under study. We hope to draw on their experience 
and on data obtained in their schools to shed light on some of the 
alternative solutions to these problems and their impact on students, 
teachers, counselors, and administrators. 



Research Procedures 

The information reported in this paper was gathered from six high 
schools during the 1983-84 and 1984-85 school years* For brevity^s sake and 
because the bulk of our data were collected during the second half of each 
school year, we generally refer to the first year as "1984" and the second 
year as "1985." 

The schools in the study were selected from two urban districts in 
the western United States* District 1 was in a large city* From this 
district's ten high schools we selected three that served low-income student 
populations. Three additional high schools were selected from another 
district. District 2, which was in a medium-sized city in the same state* 
One of the state universities was located in this city, which included a wide 
range of socioeconomic groups, from a substantial unemployed group to a 
professional group* We studied three of this district's four high schools, 
and these schools served the full range of socioeconomic groups included in 
District 2* While the six schools served different clienteles, none of the 
schools could be called "embattled;" none presented the devastating problems 
of absenteeism encountered in inner-city schools in some large cities* Nor 
did any of the six schools serve a very large proportion of ethnic minority 
students* The largest proportion in any one school was 25 percent at one of 
the District 1 schools; most of these students were Asian-American* 

While the schools are grouped by district for reporting findings, it 
is important to remember that the District 1 schools did not constitute a 
representative sample of schools in that district* We purposely selected 
schools that would be comparable to District 2 schools in serving largely 
Caucasian student bodies but that enrolled more students from low-income 
groups than were present in District 2* Thus the schools selected in 



District 1 had relatively higher absenteeism than schools serving more 
affluent areas In that district* 

Our Initial contacts with school personnel, during the winter of the 

1983-84 school year, Involved co'5q)rehenslve interviews with key 

administrators, who subsequently furnished us with school documents aud forms 

detailing procedures for managing absenteeism. Then, in late April and early 

May of 1984, we administered questionnaires to all administrators concerned 

with managing absenteeism and to all teachers and students in the six 

schools. In addition, we Interviewed selected counselors, teachers, and 

students regarding the implementation of school procedures and desirable 

changes. 

A second wave of data was collected during the following school year. 
During the first year we had experienced unanticipated delays in obtaining 
data. To avoid Jeopardizing completion of the project on schedule, we 
advanced the time of major data collection from spring to winter. Hence 
questionnaires were readminlstered (with slight modifications) to all 
teachers anc? students in late February and early March, 1985. Rather than 
reinterview teachers, we Included an extra page on which they mi^ht describe 
school policy changes dur.^ng the current year and make recommendations for 
improving attendance. Finally in the spring of 1985, we relntervlewed 
administrators in all schools regarding the year^'s history of policy changes 
and their apparent effects. 

Questionnaires are Included in Appendices C and D. Because 
questionnaire data are more fully analyzed in the coiiq)au^on papers mentioned 
above » we refer the reader to those papers for more detailed accounts of 
questionnaire development and administration as well as the rationale for 
restricting analyses of questionnaire data to full-time students and 
full-time teachers of regular school subjects. 

ERJC -~5 o 
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Characteristic ^ of Schools in the Sample 

Before looking at our findings regarding absenteeism, it is useful to 
present a general overview of the characteristics of these schools. In 
reporting the results ot this study, we use fictitious names for all six 
schools. We naaed the three District 1 schools after American Presidents 
with names beginning with A, B, and C— Adams, Buchanan, and Coolidge. We 
gave the three District 2 schools place names beginning with D, E, and 
F — Dea*rhom, Englewood, and Fairweather. All six schools were four-year, 
comprehensive high schools. 

Students and Parents. The schools differed ia size and socioeconomic 
makeup of the student body. As Table I-l shows, Adams was the smallest with 
957 students in 1984 while Fairweather was largest with 1578 students in 
1984. 

The response rate at each school is shown in Table 1-i, along with 
the final sizes of the student samples after we eliminated part-time 
students. Our main comparative measures of socioeconomic status come from 
the student questionnaire. These were limited to parents^ education and 
expectations and stvidents^ part-time employment. As shown in Table I-l, the 
percentage of students reporting in 1984 that at least one of their parents 
had graduated from college varied from 15 percent at Adams to 71 percent at 
Fairweather. The pattern of differences among schools was repeated in 1985. 
Similar patterns are observable in the percentage of students reporting that 
their parents expected them to go to college. To obtain a (negative) measure 
of economic status, we asked students how many hours they worked each week at 
a par -time Job. The percentage of students reporting that they worked at 
least 20 hours a week at a job (and thus held half-time jobs) ranged from 17 
^ percent at Fairweather to 35 percent at Adams. The school means on these 
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Table I-l 

Student Enrollments, Status, and Response Rates in the Six Schools 
^ (Percentage of students selecting questionnaire responses and 
mean of student responses in each of six high schools in 198A and 1985) 



District 1 Schools District 2 Schools 



Questionnaire Item 




(Year) 


Adam 


Buch 


Cool 


Dear 


Engl 


Fail 


31* How far did 


% grad^coll* : 


(84) 


15 


19 


39 


30 


52 


71 


your parents go 




(85) 


15 


20 


41 


32 


50 


73 


in school? 


mean: 






0 /. Q 




2. oO 


3« 23 


J«5/ 






(85) 


2.36 


2*50 


2.97 


2.87 


3*23 


3*60 


25. What do your 


% 4-yr.coll. : 




A 1 




0 J 




6o 


"7 A 


parents expect 




(85) 


42 


47 


63 


55 


64 


74 


you to do after 


mean: 


(84) 


2.89 


2.94 


3.28 


3.05 


3.35 


3.44 


high school? 




KOJ) 


0 on 






J. I'* 




J.4o 


26, How many hours 


% 20 hrs.+: 


(84) 


35 


28 


26 


21 


19 


17 


do you work each 




(85) 


34 


30 


27 


23 


11 


16 


week on a part- 


mean: 


(84) 


2.39 


2.20 


2.09 


1.97 


1.96 


1.81 


time job? 




(85) 


2.38 


2.23 


1.11 


2.02 


2.02 


1.82 


Index of student-reported 


(84) 


2.80 


3.12 


4.12 


3.88 


4.42 


5.20 


status (31+25-26) 




(85) 


2.88 


3.22 


4.03 


3.99 


4.50 


5.24 


Total TlO. of students 


enrolled 


(84) 


957 


1006 


1259 


1209 


1262 


1578 






(85) 


934 


1026 


1330 


1135 


1155 


1444 


Uo. of students returning 


(84) 


785 


858 


945 


1101 


1112 


1302 


questionnaires 




(85) 


788 


836 


1025 


944 


953 


1280 


Response rate: 




(84) 


82 


85 


75 


91 


88 


82 






(85) 


84 


81 


77 


83 


83 


89 


No. of students retained ia 


(84) 


713 


808 


925 


1051 


1055 


12/»7 


questionnaire sample 




(85) 


755 


792 


967 


916 


906 


1246 



* 

Means were calculated using these values for item responses; 
31: l"less than h.s.; 2=h.s. grad; 3=att. coll.; 4=grad. coll. 
25: l«no plans; 2«=job or other plans; 3=2-yr. coll. or voc. prog; 4=4-yr. coll. 
26: l«no job; 2=<10 hrs.; 3=10 hrs.; 4=20 hrs.; 5=>20 hrs. 
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three oeasures, which are a more appropriate single statistic for coiq)aring 

schools than percentages selecting specific responses, exhibited the same 

pattern as percentages* Because the analyses to be reported will be 

facilitated by the availability of a suouoary score on socioeconomic status, 

ve added the means on parents^ education and expectations and then subtracted 

the mean on hours worked* The resulting scores are shown as the index of 

student-reported socioeconomic status in Table I-l* On the basis of these 

scores, we vould order the schools on student-reported socioeconomic status 

as follows, from high to low: 

Fairweather 

Englewood 

Coolidge 

Dearborn 

Buchanan 

Adams 

Because the school means on parental education end expectations, although not 
on number of hours worked, were higher at Coolidge than Dearborn, Coolidge 
obtained a higher overall score on the status index* With this exception, 
the ordering of schools from left to right in the tables exhibits an 
ascending scale on this index* 

This ordering was largely confirmed by two pieces of evidence not 
shown in Table I-l* First, the pattern of percentages of students at each 
school reporting that ti:e reason they worked was to pay for "basic needs like 
clothing," as opposed to other reasons, was very similar to the ordering 
above* Second, teacher responses to a questionnaire item about the 
percentage of their students who were likely to go to college exhibited the 
same pattern across schools as student responses* One exception to this 
overall ranking, nowever, is worth mentioning* A District 2 report indicated 
that the median family income at Fairweather was lower than that of Englewood 
(and equivalent to Dearborn's)* Fairweather, nonetheless, had a higher score 



on the status index because, serving nany children of university professors, 
the school had the most educationally ambitious community in District !• 
Open and Closed Campuses# The six schools differed in physical 
layout, reflecting their different dates of construction and current 
environments* The three District 1 schools were traditional two-story high 
school buildings in which there were only a few main dcors through which 
students could enter or exit* The three Listrict 2 schools were all 
one-story structures that seemed more "open" to their environments than the 
District i schools* Dearborn and Fairweather were organized around long 
hallways. Englewood, the newest of the schools, was organized in a cluster 
manner; for the school office and for each department there wer<» separate 
buildings connected by covered walkways. 

The school policies on boundary maintenance (that is, whether the 
campus was "open" or "closed") corresponded to the architectural differences. 
All three District 1 schools had closed campuses — students were not allowed 
in the halls without a hall pass. District 2 schools varied with respect to 
the open/closed campus issue. Dearborn In 1984 officially had "closed halls" 
during the day, which meant that students were expected to be in classes or 
study areas every period, although there was no requirement that stxidents 
have hall passes. Unlike other schools in District 2, students were 
scheduled into classes every period. In years past, the school had had an 
open campus like the two remaining District 2 schools, but some time earlier 
this had been abandoned for the present system. Nonetheless in 1985, a new 
administrator described the past year as "chaos in the corridors" and claimed 
to have finally "closed" the halls. 

The other two District 2 schools had open campuses. Englewood also 
had an extended school day (i.e., classes ran during the "last" time period 
Q of the teacher's day, which was a teacher prep time at the other schools^ 
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with two free periods when students were expected to study or do homework. 
The eiQphasls was on students taking responsibility for using the resources of 
the school. Faliveather had an open campus and provided one free period 
during a regular — rather than extended — school day. Faiiweather also 
emphasized students'" responsibility for their own decisions and in fact had 
evolved what was described as a "junior^college" atmosphere^ 



managing atuenteeism in each school generally was delegated to a 
vice-principal. In District 1 schools, the responsibility was further 
divided in 1984 by student gender (Adams), by alphabetical groupings 
(Buchanan), and by grade levels (Coolidge), although one vice-principal at 
each school had the main responsibility. At Englewood and Fairweather, 
despite their large student populations, one vice-principal had total 
responsibility for absenteeism. Dearborn was a special case in 1984, when 
the principal and three assistant principals all shared responsibility, each 
taking a particular grade. In 1985, one assistant principal assumed total 
responsibility there as well. 



monitoring the halls, and an aide had been hired to assist in that purpose. 
At Buchanan^ the same situation prevailed officially, but efforts at 
monitoring had been relaxed during the year. At Coolidge, teachers were 
assigned the responsibility of monitoring the halls. At Dearborn, 
administrators were expected to patrol halls periodically. As mentioned, 
Englewood and Fairweather were open campuses and had no hall patrol. 



positions in these schools in 1984-85, and the new office-holders often 
reported new efforts to reduce absenteeism. At Adams, the Junior 
vice-principal for attendance took over from the senior vice-principal, who 



Adminiscrative Structure. The administrative respons^.blllty for 



At Adams, the vice-principals for attendance were responsible for 



There were personnel changes in many of the key administrative 




moved to another school. Also^ tbe curriculuQ vice-principal became 
principal. At Buchanan, the senior vice-principal retired and his 
replacement assumed his portion of the absenteeism monitoring 
responsibilities* Coolidge also acquired a new principal in 1985, and the 
vice-principal for attendance, nearxng retirement, relinquished some of his 
responsibilities to a new vice-principal. Dearborn acquired both a new 
principal and an assistant principal for attendance in 1985. Only Englewood 
and Fairweather exhibited relative stability in administrative personnel 
across the two years. 

Teachers. The teaching faculties of the schools differed somewhat. 
The numbers of teachers were of course pre ""tional to the size of the 
student body — from approximately 45 teachers at Adams to approximately 75 
teachers at Fairweather. Table 1-2 shows the number of teachers retained in 
the questionnaire sample. In each school, we restricted the questionnaire 
sample to teachers of regular classroom subjects (excluding teachers of a 
variety of specialties » such as English as a second language and special 
education). To restrict the sample to full-time teachers, we also omitted 
from the sample teachers who reported that they taught less than four classes 
a day; unfortunately, the rule also eliminated some department chairs who 
taught only three classes a day. 

Table 1-2 presents the number of years teachers had been at their 
current school. Interestingly, about a third of the teachers at each 
District 2 school were in their first or second year at their current school. 
This would appear to indicate inordinate turnover at those schools; rather, 
however. District 2 had reorganised its secondary schools in 1984 and had 
added the ninth grade to each high school. This change, of course, was of 
considerable importance for the management of absenteeism, because it meant 
that all three District 2 schools were dealing with a third more students 




Table 1-2 

Characteristics of Teachers in the Six Schools 
^ (Percentage of teachers selecting questionnaire responses and 
mean of teacher responses in each of six high schools in 1984 and 1985) 

District 1 Schools District 2 Schools 



Questionnaire Item 


(Year) 


Adam 


Buch 


Cool 


Dear 


Engl 


Fail 


1« Years X 10 vrs. or more! 


(84) 


36 


62 


55 


41 


40 


38 


teaching in 


(85) 


35 


63 


46 


45 


29 


29 


current % 2 yrs» at most: 


(84) 


17 


15 


13 


37 


35 


31 


school 


(85) 


16 


9 


31 


34 


38 


40 


mean: 


(84) 


3.69 


4.13 


3.92 


3.31 


3.35 


3.35 




(85) 


3.60 


4.23 


3.52 


3.53 


3.22 


3.15 


2« Years % 10 yrs. or more: 


(84) 


71 


79 


83 


86 


87 


86 


teaching in all 


(85) 


74 


84 


78 


88 


90 


92 


mean: 


(84) 


4.62 


4.60 


4.68 


4.82 


4.82 


4.86 




(85) 


4.58 


4.70 


4.56 


4.81 


4.88 


4.83 


Gender % male: 


(84) 


52 


64 


66 


59 


68 


61 




(85) 


44 


63 


63 


62 


62 


60 


Subject area % core acad. 5ubj.: 


(84) 


59 


47 


60 


64 


59 


66 




(85) 


53 


60 


59 


62 


60 


63 


Number of teachers retained 


(84) 


42 


47 


47 


51 


60 


52 


in questionnaire sample 


(85) 


43 


43 


59 


57 


58 


64 


* 

Means were calculated using these 


values 


for item responses: 








1,2: 1«< 1 yr.; 2=1-2 yrs.; 3=3-5 


yr. ; 4=6-9 yrs. ; 5= 


10+ yrs. 
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than In the past^ Of the District 1 schools, Adams had fever (36 percent) 
teachers than Buchanan (62 percent) or Coolidge (55 percent) who had been in 
their school for ten or more years « This suggests that Adans had higher 
teacher turnover^ 

Table 1-2 also shows that male teachers were in the majority at each 
school, with the sole exception of Adams in 1985« The distribution of 
teachers across subject areas was in general similar across schools* The 
percentage of teachers in core academic subject areas — English, math, 
science^ social studies, and foreign languages — stayed about the same in both 
years* It varied only at Buchanan, where it was higher in 1985, and Adams, 
where it was lower in 1985. There were slight changes in the makeup of the 
sample between 1984 and 1985. 

Overview of the Report 

We now turn to our findings regarding absenteeism in the six schools « 
In Section II, we describe and coiiq)are each school^'s management procedures 
for taking attendance and differentiating excused absences from unexcused* 
Then in Section III, we describe and compare procedures for dealing with 
unexcused absences and staff satisfaction with procedures* The st\idents^ 
perspective on school management procedures is introduced in Section IV, 
which also presents data on school rates of absence. Finally, Section V 
reviews the findings and draws implications for school improvement. 



ability to identify such problems quickly. This ability depends on the 
efficiency of procedures for monitoring and recording attendance. This 
ability also depends on the efficiency of procedures for excusing or clearing 



II. Monitoring Attendance and Identifying Unexcused Absences 



Managing problems in student absenteeism depends on the school'^s 
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absences and thus identifying those absences that disregard or defy school 
policies and procedures* We describe how each of the six schools 
accoc^lished these functions^ and we identify variations among schools and 
changes in the 1985 school year tliat raise questions about the effectiveness 
of procedures • 

Monitoring and Recording Attendance 



schools, the efficient monitoring of attendance and recording of absences 
posed difficult problems for school administrators* The issue on many 
people's minds was whether computer systems for monitoring and recording 
would solve these problems* The type of computer system being introduced 
varied among the schools, and there were important changes going on at 
several schools* 



recording and reporting attendance for each period of the school day* This 
system was in its second year of operation during the first year of the 
study — the school year ending in 1984* The district provided each school 
with a computer terminal and an attendance secretary to enter data* The 
district printed lists of class enrollment for each class , each period, on a 
weekly basis* Each day, teachers would check the names of those students who 
were not in class and send the form to the attendance office* The teacher 
would also enter a record of absence in a gradebook, which was the official 
record* Each grading period, teachers were given class Scantron forms to 
report total absences for each student, along with the course grade* Both 
were transferred at the district office to the students report card* 

During the second year of the study — the school year ending in 1985 — 
District 1 schools continued with the centralized computer system and began 



Given the large numbers of students served by each of these high 



District 1 had developed and implemented a computerized system of 
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also to provide dally class Scantron sheets In order to eliminate the need 
for typing all absences onto the school^'s con5)uter terminal. 

For Adams and Buchanan High Schools, the new district system was the 
only system for daily monitoring of attendance* In contrast, Coolidge High 
also retained an older system of recording attendance in the 1984 school year 
in addition to the newer computer system. Thus, in addition to the 
period-by-period computer forms, Coolidge had the registration period — or 
"reg" — teacher take daily attendance and send a report to the office each 
day. Likewise, each teacher received a listing of which students had checked 
in or checked out each day and was to submit a list of referrals for class 
cutting weekly to the office. In the following 1985 school year, Coolidge 
finally gave up its older, school-based system and began posting computer 
listings of absent students instead, although its use of Scantron forms began 
only in February, 1985, the month the second questionnaire was administered. 
It was apparent from Coolidge teachers" responses to the open-ended question 
about policy changes that this shift had brought the coiH)uterized system to 
their attention; despite our evidence that the school had been collecting 
computerized data during the 1984 school year, 18 teachers mentioned this as 
a change in the current year on the 1985 questionnaire. Hardly any teachers 
at Adams or Buchanan mentioned the coiiq>uterized system as an innovation in 
the 1985 school year. 

Thus District 1 schools exhibit the gradual consolidation and 
improvement of a district-based computerized system for monitoring 
period-by-period absences each day. 

District 2 lacked a centralized con5)uting system for recording and 
analyzing absenteeism on a period-by-period basis. Instead, the district 
required that schools keep files on each student's attendance. Although 
these files were kept in the school office, the teacher^'s gradebook was the 
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official record, as In District !• District 2 had contracted with a private 
agency to provide limited computer services. The agency obtained reports of 
whole-day and half -day absences per student and could provide summaries of 
these upon request, but no accounting of perlod-by-perlod absences was done 
by the agency during the two years of the study. Thus schools were on their 
own with respect to dally monitoring of absence and, especially, class 
cutting. 

The general trend during these two years in District 2 was the 
introduction of school-*based microcomputer systems to monitor 
period-by-perlod absences. Since Fairweather initiated such a system first, 
we discuss that school'^s procedures as a backdrop for discussion of the 
subsequent Dearborn and Englewood experiments. 

The policy at Fairweather was in a state of flux during the 1984 
school year as the school attei)q)ted to Institute a new system of attendance 
recording using an Apple computer. There was considerable attention being 
given to producing accurate data. By spring, when we collected questionnaire 
data, the procedure was to use a Scantron sheet for each teacher and each 
class. The teacher would send the form to the office to be read by a 
Scantron machine connected to the Apple. Within 10 minutes after receiving 
the forms, the office could provide a listing of students who had missed each 
period. The practice was to prepare a report at the end of the first period, 
at the end of the fourth period, and at the end of the day. During the 
following school year, Fairweather continued using and improving its system. 
Thirteen Fairweather teachers mentioned the computer system as an innovation 
during the current year on the 1985 questionnaire, and they may have been 
referring to those Improvements. 

In contrast to Fairweather, during the 1984 school year. Dearborn and 
Englewood both used manual recor<Ulng of absences at the end of the day. 
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Perhaps because of Fairweather's success, both schools experimented during 
the 1985 school year with microcoiiq>uter systems* Hence they provide 
Instances of policy change between the two years of the study. 

Under the manual recording system. Dearborn teachers turned In roll 
sheets of absences at the end of each day. The attendance secretary 
transferred Information from these roll sheets to Individual students' 
attendance cards. In the fall term of the 1985 school year. Dearborn 
Installed a mi.crocomputer system similar in general design to Faln/eather's, 
but with different equipment and software. Dearborn dropped this system at 
the end of a term because of time demands on office personnel and Its slow 
feedback of essential Information. During this period, the older manual 
system had been allowed to lapse and had to be relnstltuted In winter term. 

Under the manual recording system at Englewood, class attendance 
reports were picked up from each teacher each period. These reports were 
taken to the attendance secretary who with the help of student workers 
transferred the information to individual students' attendance cards by hand. 
The reports were then discarded and the attendance cards retained for several 
years. At the beginning of the 1985 school year, Englewood installed the 
same microcomputer system that Dearborn had installed and experienced similar 
problems. Unlike Dearborn, however, Englewood switched to different 
equipment rather than abandoning the effort. The revised system at Englewood 
had been functioning for only a short time before the questionnaire was 
readmlnistered, but the administrator described it as efficient. 

Teachers responding to the questionnaire reflected this difference in 
school experience. Eleven teachers at Englewood mentioned the new system as 
a policy change. Only four Dearborn teachers, however, mentioned the 
computer system as a policy change, and they described it as a failure. 

Thus District 2 schools exhibited three different stages of 
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introduction of school-based microconqputer syst^K to monitor attendance* 
Fairweather had a system in place (although sMll with problems) before the 
198A questionnaire was adminis teredo Englewood had a system in place 
(briefly) before the 1985 questionnaire was administered* Dearborn had tried 
a system but reverted to its previous procedures between the two 
questionnaire administration dates. 



systems? Our information comes from interviews with administrators both 
years, from teacher interviews in 198A, and from teacher responses to a 
question on policy changes in 1985* 



implemented in the main by the three schools, although administrators voiced 
complaints tliat some teachers were irregular in filling out the forms to be 
recorded by the conq)uter* When we compared data taken from these forms with 
data from teachers'' reports of student absences on report cards, we found 
that the latter source (despite its own evident gaps) gave higher estimates 
of absenteeism than the computer system; this suggests that indeed teachers 
were irregular in filling out computer forms. Despite evidence of 
inconsistent reporting, however, few teachers interviewed had major 
complaints about the system. Only at Coolldge, where the older system of 
reporting survived alongside the computerized system, did a teacher complain 
that work had increased. 



than administrators about the informational value of the computerized system. 
Administrators generally enjoyed their ability to call up quickly listings of 
absences by Individual student. Teachers, however, conplained that feedback 
to them was slow. At Adams, some teacher*? reported that it was difficult to 
find out whether a student who had missed their class had been out the whole 



How did staff members at the six schools perceive their monitoring 



The central office coiiq)Uter system in District 1 seemed to be 



Although teachers had few complaints, fhey were less enthusiastic 
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day* 

In District 2, there were no coc^lalnts about the oanual systems of 
recording used at Dearborn and Englewood* At Palrweather^ there was general 
enthuslatnn about the final state oi the new school-based microcomputer 
system. Fairweather teachers'* enthusiasm was for the very aspect of the 
system that displeased Adh^ teachers: its speed* At Fairweather, teachers 
could find out quickly whether a miosing student was out for the day or had 
been absent from only one class* The turnaround time for this information 
was quicker than in District 1* However, one counselor continued to keep a 
chart of absences for his students^, and he felt that the new system still 
lacked the soft^^are to provide the information he corolled manually* 



(particularly in connection with notifying parents of absences, to be 
described below), there was alto an undercurrent of frustration and 
skepticisu in administrators' comntents in interviews and in teachers' 
questionnaire comments the second year. Many mentioned the time burdens of 
operating such systems* Some also questioned the utility and timeliness of 
the resulting* information* More disturbing were suggestions of unreliability 
in the data, evident in anecdotes about student workers or attendance clerks 
who changed teachers' reports, sometimes to correct mistakes, but sometimes 
in response to students' requests* 



conscientiousness with which teachers record attendance? The teacher 
questionnaire asked teachers if they agreed or disagreed with the statement: 
"I am concerned to be as accurate as possible in my daily attendance 
records." In both years, nearly all teachers In each school agreed with this 
statement* Small differences in the percentages of teachers strongly 
agreeing with the statement were noted across schools: 



Although there continued to be a thrust towards computerization 



Does whether monitoring is district-based or school-based affect the 
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1984 


1985 


Adams 


78 


86 


Buchanan 


87 


81 


Coolidge 


72 


71 


Dearborn 


82 


72 


Sniglewood 


59 


69 


Falrweather 


61 


63 
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Overall, District 1 teachers were more likely to agree strongly with the 
statement than District 2 teachers, which may suggest that a centralized 
computer system motivates teachers to be accurate* In 1984, in District 1, 
the percentage strongly agreeing was highest at Buchanan; in District 2, the 
highest school was Dearborn* In 1985, there was little evidence that the new 
school-based system at Englewood or the continued use of the system at 
Fairweather increased the strength of teachers' concern to be accurate* The 
decline in the percentage of teachers strongly agreeing at Dearborn may 
reflect their unsuccessful attempt to install a microcomputer system* No 
teachvir at that school actually disagreed with the statement, however* 

In summary, although the school-based computer system for monitoring 
attendance and recording absences in District 2 seemejd more responsive to 
teacher needs than the central-office cocrouter system in the District 1 
schools, there was no evidence that a schocl-based system was also superior 
.In terms of increased teacher conscientiousness* Furthermore, the process of 
Installing such a school-based system is fraught with obstacles, and the 
experience of all three District 2 schools suggests that at least a year of 
experimentation and modification may be necessary to find the system that 
meets oner's needs* During that year, the school may exp<irience a decrease of 
efficiency. We discovered that Dearborn virtually '*lcst" a term's 
information on attendance during the unsuccessful experiment with a 
microcomputer* This experience suggests that Coolidge's strategy of 
continuing the pre-existing procedures for recording attendance in addition 
to experimenting with a new system may be wise, despite the teachers' 

2,3 



complaints of double duty^ The question of the effectiveness of these 
systems will be raised again when we present data on teacher satisfaction at 
the end of Section III. 



Excusinp Absences 

Once absences were recorded, the next sanagement task was to 
distinguish acceptable absences from unacceptable. In general, all schools 
required parental excuses, but schools differed in how they processed these 
and in how they responded when excuses were not pron5)tly provided. 

First, schools differed In the designated recipient of the excuse. 
At Adams, students brought their excuses directly to the teacher of each 
class missed. A teacher was also the designated recipient at Coolidge, 
although there it was the "reg" period teacher, who prepared admittance slips 
for other classes missed. In contrast to both Adams and Coolidge, the 
recipient of the excuse at Buchanan was not the teacher but one of the 
vice-principals, who supplied the admittance slips necessary for returning to 
classes missed. Dearborn and Englewood also required students to bring 
excuses to the attendance office, although they did not issue or require 
admittance slips. Finally, Fairweather was like Adams in designating the 
individual teacher as the recipient of excuses. In 1984, Fairweather 
required admittance slips, which were issued by the office, but the school 
dropped this requirement in 1985. In sum, Buchanan exhibited the greatest 
administrative control of the excusing process, followed by Dearborn and 
Englewood. Coolidge, however, did centralize the process on the "reg" 
teacher rather than allowing individual teacher discretion in judging the 
excuses they received. Adams and Fairweather seemed to allow the greatest 
teacher latitude. 

^ Administr^.tlve control of the process of excusing absences was 
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enhanced at District 2 schools by the greater access there to records 
regarding unexcused absences. The District 1 coiq)uter system for recording 
absences did not code absences as excused or unexcused. The excuse was 
recorded only in the teacher's grade book. Thus administrators there could 
obtain conq)uter summaries only of overall absences. In contrast, school 
records in District 2 were coded to distinguish excused from unexcused 
absences. This had always been true of the older card system; it was also 
true of the new microcomputer systems. Thus administrators at Fairweather 
and Englewood, where the new system had been successfully installed, could 
obtain computer summaries of unexcused absences. 

The schools also differed on the deadline for excuses. To have an 
absence excused, students in District 1 were required to bring excuses within 
three days. Buchanan reduced this to 48 hours if the Btud<>nt was to avoid 
penalties. District 2 schools differed in the deadline for excuses. All of 
the District 2 schools, however, seemed to us to place greater emphasis than 
District 1 schools on obtaining excuses prior to absences. School notices 
encouraged parents to phone the school when the student would not be 
attending. If parents calle:f by 9:30 a.m., the student's name was placed on 
the daily list of excused absences that was sent to all teachers. Regardless 
of parental calling, a follow-up note was required. The deadline was two 
days at Dearborn and F irveather but five days at Englewood — the longest 
amount of time allowed at any school in the sample. 

Finally, schools also differed in how they responded when excuses 
were not promptly provided. Reoponses involving penalties and intensive 
action are described below in Section III. The most immediate response was 
effort on the school's part to obtain an excuse. One of the most prominent 
and--to school personnel involved — significant innovations during our study, 
especially in the second year, was the increase in routing, daily contacting 
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of parents to Inform them that theJr children had been absent but that no 
excuse had been received. 



concerted effort to notify parents about absences proc^tly in 1984, in 1985 
an automatic dialing machine with a taped message was installed. Using a 
computer printout, a secretary would type into the dialing machine the phone 
numbers of the homes of students who had been absent each day, and the 
machine would call their parents during the evening. The vice-principal 
remarked that 25 pi^rcent of the school^s students liad no phones, which 
limited the effectiveness of this procedure. We had no information about the 
effects of this innovation, because it di<l not become fully operational until 
after the administration of the 1985 questionnaire. The administrators 
seemed satisfied with the effort. 



dialing system, and, like Adams, it did so in 1985; also as at Adams, the 
system was not in full operation until after administration of the 1985 
questionnaire. In 1984, Fairweather had hired a person to call parents of 
students who were absent first period without an excuse. That person was 
able to reach only a fraction of the parents. Under the new automated system 
in 1985, all parents were called. Unlike Adams'' system, Fairweather's 
dialing machine was linked to microcomputer records of absences, which 
included phone numbers. Thus it wae not necessary for Fairweather office 
personnel to type in phone numbers, and the calling process could begiu more 
p romp tly . 



system, personnel at three of these schools reported increased efforts to 
notify parents. During both years, Buchanan used money from a district grant 
to hire community college students to call parents of students absent for 



Although Adams administrators had given little indication of a 



Of the other schools, only Fairweather installed i similar automated 



Although none of the other four schools experimented with such a 
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three consecutive days. This strategy limited the number of parents to be 
called. Even so, the vlce-prlnclpal reported that the school was able to 
contact only a portion of the parents on the list* Dearborn attempted to 
have school office personnel call parents, and the new assistant principal in 
1985 reported increased efforts to do so, but limitations in personnel 
available resulted in the school^'s reaching only a small percentage of the 
cases. At Englewood, the procedure in 1984 was for the attendance secretary 
to call parents of students missing two or more periods each day without a 
prior excuse. In 1985, Englewood organized parent volunteers to make the 
calls; these additional resources, added to the quicker generation of lists 
of parents to be called by the new microcomputer systems, resulted in the 
school reaching nearly all parents. In contrast to these efforts, at 
Coolidge there were no provisions either year for calling parents on a 
regular basis. 

The involvement of administrators in the process of excusing 
absences, through direct inspection of excuses or management of the daily 
notification of parents, had important consequences for the monitoring and 
recording functions as well. In addition to the reactive aspect of their 
roles in adjudicating disputes over excuses regarded as problematic by clerks 
or teachers, the administrators^ role developed proactive aspects as well. 
They developed lists of students who, because of phony excuses or repeated 
failure to provide an excuse, looked deserving of closer monitoring in the 
future. For example, Dearborn administrators each year screened attendance 
records and conq)iled lists of 100-150 students for weekly monitoring. In 
1985, the Fnglewood assistant principal did likewise. Thus the monitoring 
procedure acquires an additional organizational layer as personnel anticipate 
and look for evidence of chronic absenteeism. Daily reports, which by their 
sheer volume prohibit routine analysis, are scanned to find students on the 
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administrator's "list/* 

Similarly, communicating with parents to verify excuses widened the 
net of monitoring by alerting parents to behavior of their children they 
otherwise might not have known about* How parents responded to this 
information was not a concern in this excusing process, although there were 
school efforts, to be described below, that attempted to shape parental 
responses. 

In all, differentiating between excused and unexcused absences was a 
major problem. Teachers interviewed at all schools found it difficult 
consistently tc distinguish acceptable excuses. There was widespread 
suspicion of forged excuses. Teachers also resented parental collusion in 
sending phony excuses or excuses for what teachers regarded as frivolous 
activities, like getting haircuts. Furthermore, some teachers resented other 
teachers for overlooking absences rather than requiring excuses. One 
vice-principal complained that teachers varied in how long they would wait 
for an excuse. On the other hand, there were some teachers who resented 
administrators for the regimentation of the excusing procedures (and indeed 
of the monitoring and recording procedures as well). 

Where excuses had to be cleared by the office, this created problems 
for teachers. In general, district policies required teachers to provide 
makeup work only for excused absences. When office clearance was slow, the 
teacher was put in the bind of either giving timely makeup work where it was 
not deserved or of withholding makeup work from legitimate cases. Englewood 
teachers, where the time allowed for clearance was greatest (five days), were 
the most upset about this problem. 

A commonly-expressed solution was to drop the distinction altogether. 
Several teachers interviewed said that in their classes, "an absence is an 
absence." Englewood teachers were particularly eiq>hatic about this. Some 
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argued that the school should simply require all missed work to be made up 
or^ in the event of an excessive number of absences^ the class to be 
repeated. On the other hand» some teachers alleged that unnamed colleagues 
treated all absences alike by never requiring ^nakeup work^ with the result 
that students received the iiapression that no one cared if they skipped. 
Furthermore, many interviewees were aware of the problems that would be 
created by such equation of all absences: if no excuses were accepted, 
parents would demand lenience for their children if they missed work because 
of illness; if all excuses were accepted, teachers would balk at providing 
makeup work (and inevitably tutoring) for all students who were absent. 
Nonetheless, teacher questionnaire comments in 1985 continued to recommend 
the policy: "an absence is an absence." An average of 10 teachers per school 
(25 percent of those respondents who nominated any changes) nominated such a 
policy. 



area of teacher, counselor, and administrator judgront and have revealed all 
the organizational problems thct arise when a plurality of actors make 
judgments about the same matter. The incorporation of the excusing process 
into the microcomputer systems of Englewood and Fairweather seemed likely to 
bring those problems to a head. On the one hand, this tension may increase 
pressure to eliminate the excusing process altogether. On the other hand, it 
may activate and sharpen judgmental powers that can then be employed in a 
more aggressive strategy to reduce unexcused absences. We shall recall these 
issues when we look in Section III at data on staff implementation of school 
procedures for responding to unexcused absences and on staff satisfaction 
with school procedures for managing absenteeism in general. 



In sum, the procedures for excusing absences have taken us into the 
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School Responses to Unexcused Absences 
We have thus far focused on routine management procedures for 



maintaining school attendance records and for excusing absences as provided 
by law and regulation. The identification of unexcused absences documents 
the extent of violation of law and regulation. The accumulation of such 
unexcused absences leads to student disenrollment. which is a serious matter 
for school administrators as well as students. Furthermore, unexcused 
absences constitute willful disruption of the instructional program. Hence 
considerable effort was e^qpended in responses to unexcused absences by school 
personnel. This section describes that effort and con;)ares the six schools. 



First, it can be said that unexcused absences were a cause of concern 



in all six schools. The 198A administrator and teacher questionnaires asked 
whether respondents considered class cutting a problem in their schools. Of 
the 20 administrators responding to the questionnaire, all but one agreed 
that it was. Similarly, in each school 85 percent or more of the responding 
teachers agreed that class cutting was a problem in their school. Thus all 
schools experienced problems. How did they handle them? 



with the parent had failed to "clear" it, each of the schools proceeded to 
impose a series of escalating penalties. The main penalties for unexcused 
absences included detention, academic penalties like reduction of grade and 
withdrawal from a course, suspension, and dlsenrollment. The procedures for 
imposing these penalties varied among schools. Even more pronounced was the 
variation in interim measures and corrective actions taken along the road to 
dlsenrollment. For no schools used their penalties automatically. 



absences, we will draw on a variety of sources of information to describe 



Once an absence had been recorded as unexcused, and initial contacts 



As in our discussion of procedures for recording and excusing 
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each school's .procedures in the 1984 school year and any change that took 
place in the 1985 school year. We have more teacher questionnaire data 
regarding school response to unexcused absences than we had on monitoring and 
excusing. We use this data to develop summary Indices for comparing schools 
and for identifying change across the two years. With only six schools, 
there is little point in more elaborate statistical analyses, and we will be 
content to treat any relationships we detect as conjecturalj. meriting further 
research on a larger sample. 

Imposing Detention 

The nost obvious response to an unexcused absence is requiring the 
student to make up the time. Most commonly this was done after school » and 
the limit was a half hour. Individual teachers might tell offending students 
to return to their room at the end of the day, or the school might provide a 
common supervised detention room for all teachers to use. 

Adams and Buchanan had schoolwide detention rooms. Only one of the 
vice principals could assign detention there. At Buchanan, if stxidents 
failed to bring an excuse on the second day after an absence, they would be 
given detention by the vice-principal. At other schools, teachers could 
individually detain students (as at Adams and Buchanan also), but there was 
no central room for daily detention. These school differences were constant 
across the two years of the study. 

Administrators at Adams and Buchanan differed in their opinions of 
the efficacy of detention. Adams administrators seemed confident in its 
deterrence of loitering in the halls, while some Buchanan administrators felt 
that chronic class cutters preferred detention to their regular classes. 

One teacher at Buchanan used his own detention routine based on 
assertive discipline and claimed better results than the school's detention. 
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This sort of confidence in teachet^lnposed detention was expressed by several 
teachers Interviewed In the four schools lacking schoolwlde detention* 



detention was not a conMon practice at any school during either year. This 
evidence came from a questionnaire Item regarding how regularly teachers kept 
a student after school or assigned other penalties for repeated unexcused 
absences. In Table III-l "Z yes" indicates the percentage of teachers at 
each school, each year, who checked either "as a regular procedure" or "on 
occasion," rather than '^hardly ever" or "does not apply," In response to this 
Item, Item 17 on the questionnaire* Although not apparent from the table, it 
is interesting that aside from Adams » where approximately 30 percent of the 
teachers checked "as a regular procedure" each year, no more than 17 percent 
of the teachers at any school checked that response. We can see in the table 
that only at Adams did a majority of teachers report using detention even 
occasionally; furthermore, that majority declined from 61 percent in 1984 to 
51 percent in 1985. In sharp contrast to Adams were Englewood and 
Fairweather, where only 19 to 24 percent of the teachers who responded used 
detention regularly or occasionally. 



the three District 1 schools overall than in District 2 schools overall 
reported using detention at least on occasion. We note that this pattern was 
broken in 1985 by the near-doubling of the 1984 percentage of Dearborn 
teachers at least occasionally using detention, from 20 percent to 38 
percent. Although not evident in the table; this increase was accompanied by 
a decline in the percentage of Dearborn teachers checking "does not apply." 
We had been surprised in 1984 that about a third of the teachers at Dearborn 
and at the other two District 2 schools checked the "does not apply" response 
to this item, even though all teachers had the option to keep a student after 



In spite of such confidence, we found evld2nce that teachez^lmposed 



It is also evident that in 1984 greater percentages of teachers in 
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Table III--1 

Teachers'' Report« of Using Penalties for Skipping 
(Percentage of teachers responding to questionnaire items and 
mean teacher responses in each of six high schools in 1984 and 1985)* 









District 1 


Schools 


District 2 Schools 


Questionnaire Item 




(Year) 


Adam 


Buch 


Cool 


Dear 


Engl 


Fair 


17. I keep the student 


X "yes": 


(84) 


61 


38 


39 


20 


19 


22 


after school or assign 




(85) 


51 


37 


34 


38 


24 


20 


penalties for repegjed 


mean: 


(84) 


1.95 


1.72 


1.56 


1.47 


1.46 


1.45 


unexcused absences 




(85) 


1.94 


1.57 


1.48 


1.66 


1.40 


1.46 


18. I reduce the student's 


% reg. : 


(84) 


48 


64 


49 


67 


65 


35 


grade for repeated^^ 




(85) 


33 


60 


36 


63 


58 


24 


unexcused absences 


mean: 


(84) 


2.44 


2.67 


2.39 


2.68 


2.56 


2.21 






(85) 


2.10 


2.58 


2.18 


2.55 


2.52 


1.93 


Number of teachers In sample 




(84) 


42 


47 


47 


51 


60 


52 






(85) 


43 


43 


59 


57 


58 


64 



Key to Item Responses; 

Means were calculated using these values for item responses: 
l=hardly ever; 2«on occasion; 3«as a regular procedure 
The designation % "yes" combines the percentage checking "on occasion" 

with the percentage checking "as a regular procedure." 
The designation % reg> indicates the percentage checking "as a regular 

procedure." 

e 

"Does not apply" response included in conq)utation of percentages 
but not con5>utation of means. 
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school. Apparently many rejected this option; they may have regarded 
punisbaent other than academic penalties (to be described below) as the 
administrators'' job. At Englewood and Fairweather in 1985, the percentage of 
such teachers remained above 25 percent, while at Dearborn it declined to 16 
per cent • 

Table III-l also shows school means on this measure. "Does not 
apply" responses were excluded from the computation of means. These means 
will be used in conjunction with means on other measures to create a school 
index on enforcement of rules later in this section. 

A special form of detention is Saturday School, in which the student 
is required to attend a half day on Saturday to conq)lete school tasks. 
Saturday School was used by some of the schools in the study. Because it was 
used as an alternative to suspension, we will describe its implementation in 
more detail under that rubric. 

Detention involved its own built-in escalation of penalties. Failure 
to appear or violation of detention rules generally brought more detention. 
A teacher who tried to keep a student after school unsuccessfully might refer 
the student to the office. In either case, the student was on the road to 
parental conferences and possible suspension. In the case of Saturday School 
(to be described), failure of a student to appear officially led to 
suspension automatically. 

Because administrative involvement in more serious penalties also 
followed academic penalties, we postpone discussion of serious penalties 
until after the next section. 
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Academic Penalties 

By acadeadc penalties, we refer to loss of points, reduction of 
grade, and withdrawal from a course because of unexcused absences. The more 
serious the penalty, the more the Involvement of others besides the teacher 
and student — i.e., the parent, counselor, and adminijstrator. 

Academic penalties Include both "natural consequences" of absence, as 
when the student misses a test or does poorly ci tests or assignments because 
of instruction missed, and artificial consequences applied by the teacher in 
direct response to the absence, such as loss of dally points. Artificial 
consequences were termed "mechanical" or "automatic" by some policy documents 
or interviewees. 

District 1 policy prohibited teachers from "automatically" reducing a 
students grade because of ur-^xcused absences. The teacher was required to 
provide makeup work, however, only for excused absences. In the 1985 school 
year, the district added a policy "encouraging" teachers to provide makeup 
work in all cases. Although the district specified procedures for 
withdrawing students from courses, attempts by schools to make withdrawal 
automatic upon absence were also discouraged by the district. 

District 2 had earlier, like District 1, prohibf.ted teachers from 
reducing students' grades for absence, but the teachers' association had 
succeeded in revising this policy, which now allowed "natural consequences" 
for absence, including penalties for missing irretrievable classwork like 
labs or special activities. This created on paper a grayer area regarding 
teachers' use of grades to penalize absenteeism than District I's 
black-and-white prohibition of such practice. District 2 also required 
teachers to provide students in each class at the outset with a written 
statement of attendance policies* According to administrators, the use of 
automatic penalties on the "micro" level, like giving points for attendance, 
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seemed to vary within each school. 

Beyond day-to-day penalizat j.on of 'absence, teachers at all schools 
were required to send hone academic progress reports at the middle of each 
term. Such reports put the parent on notice that absences were leading to 
serious consequences such as course failure. These reports also routinely 
went to counselors, who might call in the student. Either teacher or 
counselor could personally call the parents in serious cases. For example, 
at Englewood and Fairweathsr, teachers sent home progress reports after four 
"uncleared" absences. Teachers, according to the school regulations ^ might 
allow makeup for unexcused absences, although it was up to the student to 
request such makeup. 

Procedures varied among schools for dropping a student from a class 
because of academic problems attributed to unexcused absences. In general, 
though, we sensed that administrators often discouraged this step. In 1984, 
Adams teachers had been allowed to drop a student from a course after 10 
consecutive unexcused absences; this policy was reversed by the district in 
1985. At Buchanan, teachers were encouraged to submit "student performance 
reports" in addition to academic progress reporus if the teacher wanted 
someone else to take action. If there was no improvement, the teacher could, 
after 10 days, submit a form requesting that the student be dropped from the 
course. If this happened after midterm, the drop would be treated as an "F." 
Teachers were required to document prior steps, including parental 
notification, taken before a drop would be approved. 

District 2 policy, unlike District 1 policy, provided for reduction 
in credit as an alternative to course withdrawal. This was most explicit at 
Dearborn in 1984. At that school, after a student had acquired five 
unexcused absences, the teacher had the student sign a reduction-in-credit 
form, which was then to be nigned by the parent. This procedure was changed 
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from mandatory to discretionary in 1985, apparently in response to lack of 
teacher cooperation, teachers^ frustration with the paperwork, and uneven 
iaplenentation, all of which were uncovered in 1984 teacher interviews, 

Englewood was less formal* After five unexcused absences with work 
not made up, teachers could give the student a "repeat" grade or an 
"incomplete" grade. With counselors*' approval, teachers might also give 
partial credit or drop the student from the course. There were no "F" grades 
awarded during 1984; the "repeat" grade was not computed as part of the GPA, 
In the 1985 school year, the "F" grade was reinstated. 

The Fairweather policy up until 1984 had made teachers the sole 
arbiters of dropping a student from a course, once the student had 
accumulated five unexcused absences. This policy was changed by the 
assistant principal in the 1984 spring quarter; after that time, teachers had 
to obtain administrative approval. 

Teachers interviewed had widely differing stories to tell about use 
of academic penalties. Some sixr^ly let student absenteeism lead naturally to 
academic failure. Others had elaborate systems of points and penalties to 
provide immediate and predictable consequences for skipping and cutting. 
Although all teachers had the option of referring students to the office for 
skipping and cutting, many interviewees expressed more confidence in their 
own procedures. Some Coolidge teachers reported depriving students who cut 
class of that day^s grade points, Fairweather teachers also claimed that 
personal confrontation of cutters was more effective than school-level 
action* 

The teacher questionnaire asked about teachers^ attitudes toward 
academic penalties. Nearly all respondents concurred that frequent absentees 
should be denied full credit or an "A" grade, the majority strongly agreeing 
with this statement. There were no marked differences among schools on this 
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item. 

The teacher questionnaire also asked how regularly the teacher 
reduced a studenf's grade because of repeated unexcused absences; the 
response options were the same as with the Item on detention discussed above: 
"hardly ever," "on occasion," and "as a regular procedure.". The second Item 
posed a statement of philosophy — "No student who Is frequently absent from 
class should be able to earn full credit or an "A^ grade" — and asked how 
strongly teachers agreed or disagreed. Table III-l (displayed previously) 
shows the data on this Item. Reducing a student^s grade proved to be a far 
more common procedure than assigning detention, so the table shows <:ha 
percentage of teachers at each school, each year, checking "as a regular 
procedure" (rather than at least "on occasion") • Table III-l also shows 
percentages of teachers agreeing (or strongly agreeing) with the second Item 
and school means on each of the two Items. 



d>?tentlon for repeated unexcused absences. Clearly grade reduction was much 
more frequently resorted to than detention as a penalty. In that year, only 
at Falrweather did substantially less than half the respondents report using 
grade reduction as a regular procedure. The tabulated means show a general 
decline from 19b4 to 1985 In reported grade reduction, however, with Adams 
and Coolldge joining Falrweather In having clearly lower means In 1985 than 
Buchanan, Dearborn, and Englewood. We had been somewhat surprised that In 
1984 teachers In District 1, where reducing a grade automatically was 
prohibited, were hardly less likely to report reducing a grade than teachers 
in District 2, where teachers had more discretion on the matter. The 
declines at Adams and Coolldge In 1985 might be attributed to sensitization 
of teachers to that official policy, although that doesn^t account for the 



In 1984, except at Adams, a higher percentage of teachers reported 



regularly reducing students'' grades than even occasionally assigning 
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relatively high statistics at Buchanan in both years* We would suamrrize 
these resultb as pointing to stricter practice at Buchanan than the other two 
District 1 schools and more lenient practice at Fairweather than the other 
two District 2 schools* 



observed in the data on use of detention and acadeolc penalties. We saw 
that, of the three District 1 schools^ Adams exhibited the heaviest use of 
detention. In comparison, Buchanan exhibited the heaviest use of grade 
reduction of the three District 1 schools. Of the three District 2 schools. 
Dearborn in 1985 exhibited the heaviest use of detention; Dearborn and 
Englewood each exceeded Fairweather both years in '^^e of grade reduction. 

Intervening ^o Change Student Behavior 

As described, the widespread use of grade reduction often led to a 
teacher^'s recommendation to the office to drop a student from a course. 
Because course withdrawal created scheduling and monitoring problems for 
administrators, and because t was perceived as a step in the direction of 
disenrollment from school, it often triggered action by administrators and 
counselors to change student behavior. This action might involve suspension 
from school* Prior to SYispension, however^ school personnel might initiate 
additional corrective or preventive measures seeking to increase student 
motivation to attend school. Administrators and counselors also might 
initiate such procedures as a consequence of their own monxtoring of chronic 
absentees. In fact, teachers, counselors, and administrators often exhibited 
concurrent awareness of problem cases, with the result that sufficient 
intervention had been attempted prior to the teachers' recommendations for 
course withdrawal for such recommendations to be approved without question. 



The strategies we will discuss include enlisting parental cooperation 



Before venturing further, let us re';apitulate the differences 
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and counseling Individual students and parents* They also Include 
Identifying and Intervening In academic problems Intertwined with 
absenteeism. In addition, school personnel ml.<^ht identify personal and 
social probleas contributing to absenteeism and refer cases to other 
agencies. 

Corrective and preventive strategies sometimes Involved school 
procedures that everyone was expected to Implement, but they more often 
Involved general policies that different school personnel might interpret in 
their own ways. Hence it is important to consider what each school did to 
develop a general climate of positive expectations through administrative 
leadership* 

Parental Cooperation* We previously mentioned that several schools 
tried every day to notify all parents of students absent without an excuse* 
In part, this expedited the process of clearing absences; in part. It also 
alerted parents to student skipping and cutting* For the uiajority of cases 
where skipping and cutting were infrequent, notification in itself might be 
sufficient to enlist parental cooperation* Such cooperation might Involve 
parental prest^ure on or punishment of students* That parents could provide 
leverage in many cases was attested to by stxidents'' questionnaire responses* 
As discussed in more detail in the coc^anion paper (Duckworth and deJuug 
1986), "parents will fitid out" was the "biggest reason not to cut a class" 
for many students* 

Contacting parents about chronic absenteeism was more difficult and 
frustrating. It required considerable judgment* Given the greater depth of 
contact required, there was time to contact only a small proportion of the 
parents involved. Adams teachers we interviewed in 1984 coisq)lalned of a 
"huge" time lag between absences and notification of parents. One teacher 
claimed that "only extended absences are noticed" and that parents sometimes 
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weren't informed until several weeks had passed. "Absent students," said one 
Adams teacher, "are carried by the system." At Buchanan, counseLors 
differentiated parents t^ho responded to calls concerning absences, or even 
asked to be called, from parents who would or could do nothing. Likewise, at 
Fairweather, one administrator said that the school had a group of parents 
who indicated that they did not want to be called about their childrens' 
absences. 



At two schools, Buchanan and Fairweather, new policies in 1984 explicitly 
directed the teacher to call the home after repeated unexcused absences. 
Coolidge had no directive of this sort, but the teacher handbook did 
encourage teachers to contact parents by phone or progress report in such 
cases. The official policy at Dearborn was for the teacher to call home only 
if the student who repeatedly had been absent failed to return the "reduction 
in credit" form described above with a parental signature. Englewood policy 
was silent about teachers calling home. The Adams school policy handbook 
explicitly relieved teachers of any responsibility for calling home, although 
such practice was not "discouraged." In sum, we might expect teachers to 
call home most often at Buchanan and Fairweather and least often at Adams and 
Englewood. 



students home in the case of repeated unexcused absences. The response 
options were the same as with detention and grade reduction. As with 
detention, the percentage of teachers in any school responding that they 
called home as a regular procedure was too low to make comparisons 
profitable. Evidently the Buchanan and Fairweather policic' did not result 
in routine phone calls by teachers to parents. Hence we add the percencage 
of teachers who checked "as a regular procedure" and the percentage who 



The schools differed in policies concerning teachers calling parents. 



Our teacher questionnaire asked how often teachers called the 
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checked "on occasion," These total percentages, for each school each year, 
are shown in Table III--2, along with school means on this item. It is 
evident that in 1984 more teachers reported calling home at least "on 
occasion" in the three District 2 schools than in the three District 1 
schools; for the extremes, compare 78 percent at Dearborn with 46 percent at 
Coolidge. The 1984 means exhibit the same pattern. In 1985, we observed a 
con si.der able decline in the percentages at all schools except Buchanan and 
Coolidge, with the result that percentages were roughly similar at all 
schools except Adams, which was only 26 percent in 1985* Inspection of the 
means reveals the same pattern, except that Buchanan emerged wih the highest 
mean (1.78) in 1985. 

In sum, Buchanan's stability in frequency of teachers' calling home 
might indicate an effect of the new policy requiring that action, but 
Fairweather's .decline in frequency during the same period, indicates no such 
effect ol* their ^^m-'lar new policy. It may be remembered from our discussion 
of the excusing process in Section II that each of these schools had be^un - 
more aggressive effort by school office personnel to contact parents daily 
about absences. Buchanan used volunteers to call parents both years, whereas 
Fairweather was in the process of installing an automated dialing system in 
1985. Thle latter innovation in particular may have given teachers the 
feeling that their efforts were less necessary than before. This 
interpretation is bolstered by the parallel evidence in a decline in 
teachers' calling home at Adams, which also was in the process of installing 
an automated dialing system in the months just prior to the 1985 
questionnaire. Ihese are only speculations but are worth further inquiry by 
administrators who may believe it is more effective for teachers to contact 
parents of chronic absentees even though the office is routinely notifying 
parents of both chronic and occasional absentees. 
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Table III~2 
Teachers' Reports about Corrective Actions* 
(Percentage of teachers respondng to questionnaire items and ^ 
mean teacher responses in each of six high schools in 1984 and 1985) ' 



District 1 Schools District 2 Schools 



Questionnaire Item 




(Year) 


Adaa 


Buch 


Cool 


Dear 


Engl 


Fail 


15. I call the student's % 


"yes": 


(8A) 


57 


60 


46 


78 


75 


76 


home for repeated 




(85) 


26 


57 


50 


59 


60 


60 


unexcused absences 


mean: 


(84) 


1.86 


1.76 


1.60 


2.06 


1.91 


2.00 






(85) 


1.32 


1.78 


1.60 


1.71 


1.71 


1.74 


35. Parents help me in % 


agree: 


(84) 


30 


28 


51 


41 


46 


68 


reducing absences 




(85) 


19 


42 


50 


58 


42 


56 


in my classes 


mean: 


(84) 


2.08 


2.13 


2.31 


2.41 


2.30 


2.72 






(85) 


1.86 


2.32 


2.41 


2.61 


2.29 


2.52 


16. I inform the student's % 


reg. : 


(84) 


40 


55 


66 


37 


50 


62 


counselor for repe^jed 




(85) 


40 


66 


59 


34 


40 


57 


unexcused absences 


mean: 


(84) 


2.38 


2.53 


2.69 


2.18 


2.36 


2.56 






(85) 


2.33 


2.59 


2.55 


2.18 


2.30 


2.49 


Number of teachers in sample 




(84) 


42 


47 


47 


51 


60 


52 






(85) 


43 


43 


59 


57 


58 


64 



Key to item responses : 



The designation % "yes" combines the percentage checking "on occasion" 
with the percentage checking "as a regular procedure." 

The designation £ reg. indicates the percentage checking "as a regular 
procedure." 

Means were calculated using these values for item responses: 

15, 16: l=hardly ever; 2«=on occasion; 3«as a regular procedure 
35: l=strongly disagree; 2=disagree; 3«agree; 4=strongly agree 

"Does not apply" response included in computation of percentages 
but not computation of means. 
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Were teachers likely to feel that calling the student^s home paid 



off? The teachers we interviewed reported mixed results • At Adams in 
particular, teachers found working parents difficult to reach; when reached, 
they often seemed at a loss what to do. An undercurrent in teacher 
interviews was the desire for a schoolwide approach to building parental 
support* 



The questionnaire asked whether teachers agreed or disagreed with the 



statement, "Parents help me in reducing absences in my classes." As the 
percentages agreeing in Table III-2 show, the schools differed. The lowest 
scores in 1984 were at Adams and Buchanan, where less than a third of the 
teachers agreed that parents helped. In 1985, Adams' score dropped even 
lower, but the percentage at Buchanan rose from 28 percent to 42 percent. 
The school where the largest percentage of teachers in 1984 agreed that 
parents helped was Falrweather, although that percentage dropped as sliarply 
as Adams' in 1985, with Dearborn rising to the highest percentage in 1985. 
The rise at Dearborn and Buchanan in 1985 cannot be attributed to increased 
calling, because there was no such increase at those two schools. On the 
other hand, the drop at Adams did parallel a drop in frequency of calling 
home. 



installation of automated calling equipment in the office of those two 
schools, which therefore cannot yet be said to have satisfied teachers' needs 
for schoolwide mobilization of parental support in reducing absences. (In 
fairness, neither system had been operating very long when the 1985 
questionnaire was administered.) Conversely, the rises at Dearborn and 
Buchanan were accompanied by increased efforts by the office to use human 
resources to contact parents, so it may be that those efforts were paying off 
in perceived parental support regardless of frequency of teachers' calling. 



The drops at both Fairweather and Adams also accompanied the 
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Still, Englewood was also using human resources to contact p^irents in 1985, 
and Englewood showed no increase in teachers'' perceptions of parental help. 

In sum, there is no clear pattern in this data, althoiigh there are 
hints of effects worth exploring by administrators in those schools. Against 
the complexity of relationship between efforts to contact parents and 
perceived parental helpfulness must be placed the rather straightforward 
relationship between perceived helpfulness and the index of student-reported 
socioeconomic status developed in Table I-l* If one averages the means 
across the two years, one observes that perceived parental helpfulness 
increases as the status index increases* The one important exception is that 
Dearborn has a higher mean on helpfulness than its status index score would 
suggest. We may infer that the educational and economic characteris^.ics of 
the parents influence teachers' perceptions of their helpfulness in reducing 
absences, and that differential efforts by administrators and teachers to 
contact parents have slight influence on this difference among schools. 

Counseling. In addition to enlisting parental cooperation, school 
policies emphasised counseling of students, including three-way conferences 
with parents. All schools encouraged teachers to inform counselors early in 
the process of monitoring a serious absence problem and before or 
concurrently with imposing penalties. Counselors, on their part, were to 
monitor students' academic progress reports to note absence patterns related 
to academic problems and to contact students as needed. Counselors thus 
served as adjunct personnel in implementation of the penalties mentioned 
previously. They were expected to intervene intensively in serious cases. 
Counselors would meet with students, try to resolve differences with 
teachers, and call parents if necessary* 

Such general policies were elaborated in the schools. At Adams, the 
attendance secretary was to inform a counselor when a letter about possible 
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disenrollment might be sent so that counselors could monitor subsequent, 
attendance of such students* Likewise, at Dearborn, the attendance 
secretary was to notify a counselor If a pattern of student absences was 
observe-i. At Buchanan, the officer's daily log of calls to parents was passed 
to counselors to identify cases where the legitimacy of excuses was in 
question. In the 1985 school year, Buchanan counselors took on the special 
role of monitoring freshman attendance. At Englewocd each week counselors 
were responsible for reviewing attendance cards of that alphabetical section 
of the student body to which they were assigned. Where "patterns" appeared, 
the counselor was to call the parents and set up conferences where indicated. 
This process was expedited by the new computerized system in the 1985 school 
year, which gave counselors weekly printouts on their students. At 
Fairweather, counselors received daily computer printouts in addition to 
monitoring progress reports and receiving referrals for absenteeism. 
Counselors focused on absences that affected grades. They might require that 
the student carry a period sign-in slip with teacher feedback home to 
parents, although this practice was not widespread. In general, the strategy 
was for the counselor to take a positive role and leave enforcement to the 
vice-principal. 

The teachers we interviewed in 198A varied in their feelings about 
involving counselors. At Adams, some teachers felt that counselor 
intervention could help but that counselors were fully occupied with 
scheduling work and could do little real counseling. Coolidge teachers also 
saw counselors as overburdened by paper work. Buchanan teachers complained 
about the lack of feedback to them regarding corrective actions taken by 
counselors on referrals. They saw the school's special student performance 
report as more likely to produce a response from counselors than the more 
routine academic progress report used throughout the six schools. 
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The teacher questionnaire Included an item about frequency of 
informing counselors regarding repeated unexcused absences, similar to the 
item discussed above about informing the student^s home« Because 
notification of counselors (unlike notification of parenr.s) was uniformly 
required by schools, we focus here on teachers*" compliance with these 
procedures by informing counselors "as a regixlar procedure" rather than 
simply "on occasion." Item 16 on Table III-2 shows the percentage of 
teachers at each school, each year, responding that they informed the 
counselor as a regular procedure; also shown are school means on this item. 
As indicated in the comparison of school means between this item and the item 
on calling parents, teachers in each school reported informing counselors far 
more often than they reported contacting the homeo As many as 66 percent of 
the teachers in a school reported regularly infoirming counselors. The school 
with the lowest percentages each year was Dearborn. This was surprising 
given the exceptionally clear ladder of repcrting specified in the Dearborn 
staff handbook. 

On their part, counselors, especially at Coolidge and Englewood, 
voiced despair over handling all the referrals and progress reports that came 
across their desk, which might total 200 each term. Some counselors felt 
that teachers had unrealistic expectations chat counselors should interview 
the student and/or the parent in every case. One counselor at Coolidge 
typified counselor frustration by describing a "survival approach" of 
attending only to cases that h^ad at least one other person caring. 
Counselors at Coolidge felt that teachers delayed too long in calling parents 
(which Is consistent with teachers" own reports of irregular use of this 
practice in Table III-2). 

In cases of chronic individual abserteeism, counselors often 
encountered personal problems or social conditions external to the school 
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that were contributing to absenteeism. These conditions included weak family 
structure, involvement with drugs or alcohol, or criminal activity. Each 
school was assigned a social worker to handle serious cases, but most agreed 
that the resources were slim for some of the schools. Hence counselors often 
felt helpless in dealing with the causes of absenteeism. 



counseling might be the identification of academic difficulties arising from 
either learning problems or external distractions. One approach to such 
problems might be changing the student^s course placement or placing the 
student in a special program. Counselors might also attempt to enlist 
teacher cooperation in helping students overcome academic problems that were 
both cause and consequence of chronic absenteeism. 



special academic programo Coolidge had an "Options" program for students 
whose truancy was associated with academic difficulties. Englewood also had 
a program for freshman and sophomores who "for various reasons have had 
attendance problems resulting in lowered academic achievement." A 
teacher-counselor at that school ran a "Core" program for two periods each 
day that combined several subjects plus counseling. Students were encouraged 
to return to the "regular program on a full time basis and graduate," 
although other options were given equal dignity, such as shifting to a high 
school equivalency program at a local community college. Such programs could 
deal with only a limited number of students, however, and some schools had no 
programs. Hence correction of academic problems usually had to take place in 
the student^s regular academic program. 

Many counselors and teachers we interviewed emphasized the importance 
of a teacher'' s actions in correcting patterns of absenteeism affecting 
academic performance. While some of these actions involved the imposition of 



Identifying and Remedying Academic Problems. One consequence of 



At two schools, it was possible to sequester problem students in a 
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academic penalties as described previously, many teachers reported attempting 
to correct developing patterns of aosenteeism without resorting to penalties. 
Confronting a student in the hall or when he or she returned to class was 
deemed effective, because it put the sttident on notice and demonstrated that 
someone cared that he or she attend class. 

On the other hand, many teachers were ambivalent about trying to 
reform a chronic truant. The teacher questionnaire asked whether the school 
was better oft if chronically-absent sttidents simply dropped out or 
transferred. In an earlier study of eight New York high schools by Brodow 
(1979), majorities of teachers in eight urban high schools agreed with a 
similar item. In the present study, as shown in item 26 in Table III-3, from 
43 percent (Fairweather) to 77 percent (Buchanan) of the teachers responding 
in 1984 agreed with this statement. Fairweather, Coolidge (50 percent), and 
Adams (55 percent) had the lowest percentages agreeing in 1984. In 1985, the 
percentages agreeing at these three schools increased, most sharply at Adams, 
which in 1985 h( d the highest percentage (76 percent) agreeing that the 
school was better off if such students dropped out. This suggests that 
several teachers at each of these schools lost interest in trying to reform 
chronically absent students during the two years of the stxidy. Percentages 
agreeing at the other thretj schools fluctuated less, with the result that the 
sample as a whole seemed more in agreement with this item in 1985. The 
statement at first seems somewhat harsh; perhaps it seemed less harsh the 
second time respondents encountered it. The increasing despair at Adams 
about refcnaing truants was also indicated by the fact that 58 percent of 
Adams teachers agreed with an item (item 40) added to the 1985 questionnaire, 
the statement that the "seeds of truancy are sown before high school; we 
can't change things." Only 35 percent or less of the teachers at other 
schools agreed with this statement. 
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Table IIM 
Teachers*' Beliefs about Corrective Actions 
^ (Percentage of teachers responding to questionnaire items and 
mean of teacher responses in each of six high schools in 1984 and 1985) 



District 1 Schools District 2 Schools 



Questionnaire Item 






(Year) 


Adam 


Buch 


Cool 


Dear 


Engl 

68 

63 
2.90 
Z.84 


Faii 


26. The school is better off 
if chronically-absent 
students drop out 


X 


agree: 
mean: 


(84) 
(85) 
(84) 


55 
76 
2.72 


77 

71 
3.06 
J. UU 


50 
60 
2.56 


67 

70 
2.88 
Z.8o 


43 

58 
2.53 
2.63 


40. The seeds of truancy 
are sown before high 
school; we can^t 


X 


agree: 
mean: 


(85) 
(85) 


58 
2.60 


27 
2.12 


35 
2.18 


34 
2.23 


33 
2.35 


30 
2.19 


37. School has a special 
responsibility for 
students who are 


X 


agree: 
mean: 


(84) 
(85) 
(8'0 
(85) 


78 

71 
2.98 
2.71 


78 

69 
2.91 
2.83 


69 

71 
2.78 
2.98 


76 

76 
2.90 
2.87 


80 

73 
2.88 
2.78 


79 

81 
2.87 
2.93 


20. I provide special help 
outside class tine for 
students who are having 
difficulty*** 


% reg. : 
mean: 


(84) 
(85) 
(84) 
(85) 


80 

72 
2.82 
2.67 


32 
38 
2.26 
2.31 


23 

49 
2.13 
2.40 


43 
48 
2.34 

2.46 


55 

53 
2.53 
2.52 


45 

54 
2.43 
2.48 


38. I adopt different gosls 
for students who consis- 
tently do poorly on tests 
and assignments 


X 


agree: 
meant 


(84) 
(85) 
(84) 
(85) 


68 

49 
2.68 
2,35 


73 

67 
2.72 
2.79 


59 

67 
2.63 
2.72 


54 

40 
2.52 
2.38 


53 

56 
2.46 
2.56 


56 
55 
2.52 
2.57 


36. I stick to the schedule 
rather than slowing 
instruction for students 
who are behind 


X 


agree: 

mea'i^: 


(84) 
(85) 
(84) 
(85) 


54 

41 
2.63 
2.42 


46 

36 
2.48 
2.19 


66 
54 
2.81 
2.75 


51 

70 
2.55 
2.81 


55 

54 
2.57 
2.61 


58 

52 
2.64 
2.59 


Number of teachers in sample 






(84) 
(85) 


42 
43 


47 
43 


47 
59 


51 
57 


60 
48 


52 
64 



Means calculated using these values for ittm responses: 

20: l«hardly ever; 2«on occasion; 3««as a regular procedure 

other items: l«strongly disagree; 2«disagree; 3«agree; 4«strongly agree 

** 

"Does not apply" responses included in computation of percentages 
but not in computation of means 
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The Issue of teacher responsiveness to students with academic 
problems (whether related to absenteeism or not) was brought up by many 
teachers and counselors interviewed* The issue was a provocative one, and we 
found substantial disagreement among the interviewees. Some argued for 
adjusting curricula to the needs and interests of the students, while others 
expressed doubts about whether universal secondary education was a good idea. 
The questionnaire asked whether school had a special responsibility to such 
students. Item 37 in Table III-3 shows the percentage of teachers at each 
school agreeing with this statement. There was widespread assent. Taking 
the two years together, from 69 percent to 81 percent of the teachers in any 
one school agreed that school had a special responsibility to students who 
are failing. 

Given such widespread acceptance of responsibility, one might expect 
widespread use of practices to aid students with academic problems. The 
questionnaire asked about three such practices: providing special help 
outside class time; adopting different goals and grading criteria for 
students who consistently did poorly; and slowing instruction for students 
who are behind. Table III-3 shows the percentages of teachers providing 
special help as a regular procedure (item 20), percentages of teachers who 
agreed that they adopted different goals and grading criteria (item 38), and 
percentages of teachers who agreed with the statement, "I stick to the 
schedule rather than slowing instruction for students who are behind" (item 
36). 

Given Adams^ teachers reported despair over reforming truants, we 
were surprised to find that Adams had by far the highest percentage of 
teachers responding that they provided special help outside class time as a 
regular procedure. Eighty percent of Adams teachers reported this practice 
in 1984, compared to about half the teachers at the three District 2 schools 
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and only 32 percent at Buchanan and 23 percent at Coolidge, This difference 
was maintained in 1985, even though the Adams percentage dropped to 72 
percent while the percentage at most of the other scnools rose* If accurate, 
these statistics combined with the increasing sense of futility at Adams 
described above raise the specter of looming teacher burn-out at that school. 

Another suggestion of burn-out at Adams is given hy the responses on 
adopting different " earning goals. In 1984, the percentage of teacheu at 
Adams reporting tLat they tried to accommodaCc low-achieving students in this 
way was 68 percent, second highest in the sample. In 1985, the percentage at 
Adams declined to 49 percent, which, combined with relative stability or even 
slight increases in the percentages at most other schools, placed Adams next 
to lowest in that year. Only Dearborn showed comparable decline from 1984 to 
1985. 

Could these declines be interpreted as increases la toughness rather 
than burnout? Some evidence concerning this possibility is found in the 
responses to the third practice queried, sticking to oner's schedule versus 
slowing instruction for students who are behind (item 36). Adams teachers 
exhibited no increasing toughness from 1984 to 1985 on this item. The 
percentage agreeing declined from 54 to 41 percent. However, the percentage 
of teachers at Dearborn did increase from 1984 to 1985, when 70 percent 
agreed that they stuck to their schedules. Combined with the decline noted 
above in agreement that they adopted different learning goals, this increase 
suggests a stiffening in practice at Dearborn. 

Comparative analyses should not obscure the overall finding that 
despite widespread acceptance of responsibility for helping students who are 
failing, seldom did substantially more than half the teachers in any school 
indicate whole-hearted efforts to convert this responsibility into practice. 
The anger toward chronic student absentees evidenced in percentages agreeing 
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that school would be better off without such students may be a factor here. 
In interviews, teach^:rs often seemed to equate academic failings and 
absenteeism as evidence of inadequate socialization and/or willful laziness. 
In talking to administrators and counselors we found an awareness that a 
history of academic failure might be contributing to student avoidance of 

failure in current classes by cutting those classes, but we found little of 
this awareness in teachers. One must *?.llow, however, that it is difficult to 
know what teachers would do with such awareness. The practices queried In 
the questionnaire, while perhaps feasible in elementary school classes, would 
clearly place a considerable burden on high school teachers. Hence it is not 
surprising that there is pessimism about intervention in chronic absenteeism. 

Administrative Procedures and Strategies Prior to Disenrollment 

The various interventions described above took place against a 
backdrop of threatened suspension, cumulative course withdrawal, and ultimate 
disenrollment from school. State law allowed schools to suspend students 
from school for up to five school days. State law also stipulated that 
students who had 10 consecutive absences without an excuse would be 
disenrolled. How administrators exercised these rssponsibilities for 
imposing penalties in cases of chronic absenteeism varied from school to 
school. 

Adams. Adams teachers were encouraged to notify a vice-principal in 
cases of repeated truancy. Official referrals were not required in the 1984 
school year, but the new vice-principal in charge in the 1985 school year 
"encouraged" teachers to submit them. Adams teachers interviewed indicated 
reluctance to use referrals; they feared burying the school in paperwork. 
They also felt that administrators "had to hit too hard." At that school, 
the official policy called for the attendance secretary to flag cases of 10 
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had missed second-period regli^tration. When such cases had been detected, 
the vice-principal^s secretary to send cut a form letcer warning parents ; 
that the student might be disenrolled* The school had experimented during i 
the year preceding the stuUy with a policy of disenrolling a student from ; 
school for 10 days^ unexcused absenc-^ in any one course* This had been 
countermanded by the district in response to community objections* The 
school then dropped the student in question from only the course(s) affected, 
although the rest of the student's day was rescheduled to eliminate any open 
periods. In 1985, the district also countermanded automatic withdrawal from 
a course because of absences* 1 
Buchanan* At Buchanan High School, the new principal in the 1984 : 
school year circulated guidelines in February' of that year for handling ] 
chronic absences: if the student stayed out five days, the vicv^-principal 
would institute procedures like sign-in sheets or contracts* After eight 
days^ absence, a parental conference was required If the student was to stay 
enrolled* It was at this point that the summaries of period-by-period 
absence available to the administrator through the computer were used* The 
student would be dropped from a course after being absent 10 days, and this 
had happened often enough that there were a number of students "loose" each 
period; such students were usually to be found in the library or learning 
resource centers. In 1985, the vice-principals stated that these guidelines 
had been allowed to lapse after a few months because it was impossible to 
stay on top of the paperwork generated by the nimiber of cases* The vice 
principals at Buchanan expressed reluctance to use suspension, because they 
saw it as a rev/ard for, rather than a deterrent to, chronic absenteeism* 

Coolidge* In the 1984 school year and the first half of the J 985 
school year, Coolidge operated Saturday School, ostensibly as an alternative 
to suspension for serious cases of chronic truancy* The vice-principal, 
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however, admitted that suspension was rarely imposed on students who skipped 
Saturday Schools It was discontinued in March, 1985, after the second round 
of questionnaires, because the school could no longer afford to pay the 
building custodian. (Buchanan had likewise discontinued a Saturday School 
some years earlier.) 

Dearborn^ At Dearborn, the counselor assigned to each grade screened 
cases requiring more serious penalties. During the 1984 school yeaj, each of 
the four Dearborn administrators was responsible for attendance in one grade. 
The principal or vice-principal working with a particular grade was involved 
in disputes with parents of students liable for disenrollment because of 
absence. Administrators therefore had a major role in shaping the practice 
of counselors and the participation of parents in reducing absenteeism. This 
sharing of administrative responsibility for attendance was unique at 
Dearborn among the schools in this sr.udy. Administrators took a flexible 
approach to such cases. The principal articulated an individualistic 
approach to a student's problems. He felt that the school staff could be 
counted on to support constructive efforts to solve students' problems. He 
regarded office action as a "backup system" to be brought to bear after the 
student had gotten into trouble by not responding to teacher pressure. The 
principal listed a series of escalating consequences: an initial '^ick in the 
butt;" then "little red books" for the student to have signed each period; 
behavioral improvement contracts which specified conditions for subsequent 
suspension; and finally actual suspension. The emphasis was clearly on 
finding the most productive response to a case rather than applying rules 
automatically. 

In the 1985 school year, the new vice-principal at Dearborn, who had 
exclusive responsibility for attendance, reported having invested most of her 
energy in the abortive attempt to get a school-based computerized attendance 
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system runnings By her account, the new principal and vice-principal saw 
themselves as restoring order to what had become a drifting situation under 
the previous administration^ The actual interventions df»scribed, however, 
were quite similar to those described by the preceding administration* 

Englewood# At Englewood, as at Dearborn, the assistant principal was 
to be involved only in those cases where the counselor was unable to obtain 
cooperation or wanted assistance or where the student was liable to be 
dropped from a course or disenrolled from school. He indicated a reluctance 
to impose penalties on students who had accumulated absences. There was a 
policy to avoid suspension of students for absenteeism. Rather than 
"penalties" he preferred "consequences" such as referral to the opportunity 
center (an alternative high school) or to the social worker assigned to the 
intermediate district or release from school. Officially, the student was 
to be disenrolled after 10 days, but the vice-principal hesitated before 
taking such action and tried to sustain a student's connection with Englewood 
while corrective actions were proceeding. He felt, like the Dearborn 
principal, that different cases of student absenteeism called for different 
strategies and responses. In the 1985 school year, this assistant principal 
responded to early findings of our project by developing a list of students 
to be more closely monitored by counselors and by forming a committee of 
teachers to develop new policy recommendations. 

Fairweather. The assistant principal at Fairweather, new in 1984, 
had announced a firm policy of suspending students who skipped classes. She 
had students liable for this penalty sign behavior improvement contracts 
containing this provision. She saw herself moving to reverse widespread 
perceptions in the school that absenteeism was not a concern. Several 
persons mentioned that the school had in earlier years taken a 
"laissez-faire" attitude towards absenteeism and had endorsed students' 
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making personal decisions about attending or not attending courses on a 
particular day In light of the demands of academic work. The school was 
considered to view Itself as a "junior college" preparing people for 
foui>-year colleges and to grant students corresponding autonomy. The 
addition of the ninth gr Je, which enlarged the Falrweather student body In 

1984 to over 1^500 students, had made this situation unmanageable. 

Saturday School was Initiated by Falrweather at the beginning of the 

1985 school year. The vice-prlnclpal for attendance, now In the second year 
of her tenure, proceeded to tighten the use of suspension for cutting, and 
particularly suspension for students who failed to show up for Saturday 
School. This procedure was evaluated by the school and judged to be a 
success In reducing absences. She reported that teachers stopped her In the 
hall to thank her for her efforts to control absenteeism. 



General Perceptions and Satisfaction 

We have described the orchestration of school response to unexcused 
absences and tried to focus on comparison across schools and years with 
regard to specific responses. This analytic approach, while valid for 
investigating the options schools have in dealing with skipping and cutting, 
can misrepresent the reality of such responses, however. In fact, 
flexibility and reflexivity characterize' that reality. It is important to 
step back and look at overall impressions of policy implementation, 
especially as we raise the question of staff satisfaction. 

What was the overall clii&ate regarding the procedures described 
above? How did different actors perceive one another's actions? How 
satis !ied were people with school management of absenteeism in general? We 
now look at evidence in the interview material and questionnaire xi?sponses to 
answer these questions. 
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The issue of strictness or consistency of rule enforcement was a 






major theme in interviews, cutting across all procedures. Administrators 






complained that many teachers either failed to enforce rules or did so 






inconsistently, creating problems for administrators when cases were appealed 






by students or parents. However, administrators themselves varied in 






articulation of district rules. For example, a new District 1 rule limiting 






athletic participation for students who had cut classes (which took effect 






after the 1985 questionnaire) was interpreted to us in different ways by 






administrators in the schools we studied. Teachers complained about their 






colleagues'' inconsistencies as well and occasionally admitted to lax 






enforcement themselves, pleading overwork or a sense of futility. Teachers 






mostly con5)lained about the laxness of administrators, however. Hence the 






issue of policy implementation, already raised in connection with specific 






penalties like detention and loss of credit, needs to be looked at globally. 






Table llI-A shows responses of teachers to a variety of questionnaire 






items regarding rule enforcement. Although not apparent in the table. 






virtually all teachers returning the questionnaire at each school agreed that 






they "strictly enforced" rules on attendance in their classes. The table 






shows the percentage of those who "strongly agreed" with this statement. As 






with previous findings regarding accuracy of recording attendance, the 






schools in each district each year with the highest proportion of teachers 






strongly agreeing with this statement were Buchanan and. ejoeciallv. 






Dearborn* There were no significant changes from 1984 to 1985, although 






means at each school remained stable or rose slightly in the second year. 






As shown in Table III~4, in 1984 a majority of teachers in each 






school also agreed that "if all teachers would regularly enforce attendance 






rules, we would quickly see a reduction in absences." This sentiment was 






strongest at Coolidge in District 1 and at Englewood in District 2, joined by 






50 




™" 


58 





Table III-4 
Teachers'' Beliefs about Rule Enforcement 
^ (Percentage of teachers responding to questionnaire items and 
mean of teacher responses in each of six high schools in 1984 and 1985) 



District 1 Schools District 2 Schools 



Questionnaire Item 




(Year) 


Adam 


Buch 


Cool 


Dear 


Engl 


Fail 


X SLrxci:j.y entorce u 


s t r« agree: 




0 Q 


5/ 


44 


ol 


43 


O 1 

31 


the rules on attendance 




(85) 


47 


55 


50 


64 


47 


30 


in my classes 


mean: 


(84) 


3.30 


3.51 


3.35 


3.55 


3.33 


3.21 






(85) 


i, 4 J 


O CO 

3.52 


3.43 


3.60 


3.43 


3.23 


25. If all teachers would 


% agree: 


(84) 


63 


74 


80 


68 


77 


67 


enforce attendance rules. 




(85) 


55 


62 


67 


70 


71 


62 


the number of absences 


mean: 


(84) 


2.83 


3.08 


3.20 


2.86 


3.12 


2.94 


would decline 




(85) 


2.0/ 


O O 1 

2.81 


2.88 


2.98 


3.00 


2.75 


!!• In enforcing penalties 


% strict: 


(84) 


5 


13 


4 


9 


7 


7 


for uaexcused absence 




(85) 


9 


14 


10 


35 


5 


28 


administrators at 


% lenient: 


(84) 


50 


38 


58 


46 


43 


53 


this school are 






A 7 


JU 




24 


4/ 


29 




mean: 


(84) 


1.87 




1.69 


2.02 


1.76 


1.73 






(85) 


1.98 


2.35 


1.79 


2.68 


1.54 


2.58 


Index of teacher-reported 




(84) 


2.3S 


2.54 


2.25 


2.43 


2.28 


2.15 


enforcement (Avg. of 17+18+22+11) 


(85) 


2.45 


2.53 


2.27 


2.66 


2.23 


2.37 


31« Students can get 


% agree: 


(84) 


76 


89 


79 


90 


70 


80 


around penalties 




(85) 


81 


83 


88 


78 


72 


84 


for cutting 


mean: 


(84) 


2.93 


3.33 


3.13 


3.10 


2.97 


2.92 






(85) 


3.05 


3.10 


3.21 


2.98 


2.95 


3.11 


24. To reduce cutting, X 


str.agree: 


(84) 


54 


64 


55 


61 


55 


53 


we need stronger 




(85) 


70 


56 


53 


63 


52 


44 


penalties 


mean: 


(84) 


3.37 


3.45 


3.36 


3.53 


3.32 


3.28 






(85) 


3.58 


3.37 


3.36 


3.47 


3.36 


3.19 


14, Most payoff % grade reduction: 


(85) 


46 


48 


40 


21 


49 


62 


for reducing X time penalty: 


(85) 


39 


31 


38 


54 


30 


15 



absences 



Means were calculated using these values for item responses: 
11: l«generally lenient; 2«neither strict nor lenient; 

3=»strict in some cases, lenient in others; 4«generally strict 
All other items: l«str. disagree; 2«disagree; 3«agree; 4«etr. agree 
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Dearborn in 1985, but differences were small. This response's implicit 
criticism of other teachers is interesting in light of the discrepancy 
betmen teachers' nearly universal characterization of themselves as "strict'' 
and the uneven use of penalties like grade reduction and detention described 
earlier. Teachers may think that their own rule enforcement is stricter than 
it actually is. Means on this item declined in 1985 except at Dearborn. 
This decline may be evidence of increasing resignation, similar to the 
increase in percentages agreeing that school was better off without chronic 
truants. It cannot be interpreted as evidence of increasing satisfaction 
with rule enforcement by teachers, because the school with the most notable 
increase in use of penalties — ^Dearborn—was the one school to increase on 
belief that more widespread enforcement was needed. 

We were especially interested in perceptions of administrative 
enforcement. In 1984, our administrator questionnaire asked how they would 
describe rule enforcement by other administrators in their school. Out of 18 
respondents, nine said "generally strict" and an additional seven said 
"strict in some cases, lenient in others." Thus nearly all saw their 
administrative colleagues as strict at least some of the time. 

The teacher questionnaire included a similar item about 
administrative enforcement. Teachers definitely did not .see administrators 
as strict. Given the same four labels to apply to administrative enforcement 
of penalties for unexcused absences, teachers in 1984 most often picked the 
label "generally lenient." As shown in item 11 in Table III-4, percentages 
selecting this response varied from a low of 38 percent at Dearborn to a high 
of 58 percent at Coolidge. Less than 1 in 10 teachers in 1984 characterized 
administrators as "generally strict." However, although not presented in 
Table III-4, in 1984 substantial percentages of teachers at Adams (26 
percent), Buchanan (42 percent), and Dearborn (30 percent) characterized 
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their administrators as "strict in some cases, lenient in others." Only at 
Buchanan, however, did a majority of teachers in 1984 describe their 
administrators as strict at least some of the time. 

This situation changed in 1985. There were increases I'n the 
percentages of teachers at Dearborn (from 9 percent to 35 percent) and 
Fairweather (from 7 percent to 28 percent) describing their administrators as 
generally strict in 1985. There were also corresponding decreases in the 
percentages at those two schools describing administrators as generally 
lenient. 

We now combine a number of measures of strict enforcement into a 
single index that sums up teachers' reports about the general level of rule 
enforcement. This index will be useful in analyses later in this section and 
in Section IV on influences on student responses to school rules. The index 
of teacher^reported enforcement was computed as the average of the school 
means on four items. Two were the items on frequencies of assigning 
detention and reducing grades for repeated unexcused absences, means of which 
were reported in Table III-l. The other two measures, reported in Table 
III~4, were teachers' agreement with a statement about how strict they were 
and teachers' characterizations of administrators in terms of strictness and 
leniency. School scores on this index are shown in Table III-4. 

Buchanan obtained the highest score in 1984 and the second highest 
score in 1985, when it was supplanted in first place by the 1984 runner-up, 
Dearborn, largely because of the increased perception of administrators as 
strict at Dearborn in 1985. Adams had the third highest score each year. 
Among the remaining three schools, the main point of interest was the sharp 
rise in Fairweather's score from 1984, when it was lowest, to 1985, whan it 
was fourth. In coiiq>arison to Fairweather, Coolidge and Englewood remained 
relatively stable across the two years. 
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The concern about lax rule enforcement, implied by teacher 
characterization of administrators as lenient and the implication that other 
teachers could do more to reduce absences, is borne out in the high 
percentages of teachers at each school agreeing that "students can get around 
penalties for class cutting and tardiness," as shown in Table III-4. 
Differences among schools on this item were slight. It may be worth noting 
that Buchanan and Dearborn, whose teachers energed on some items as stricter 
than teachers at other schools in their districts, on this item, had the 
highest statistics in their districts in 1984 but showed decreases from 1984 
to 1985. 

There were clear recommendations for stronger penalties. Nearly all 
teachers in each school agreed — and a majority strongly agreed everywhere 
except at Fairweather in 1985 — that "to reduce class cutting, we need 
stronger penalties." Two-thirds of the 18 administrators responding to the 
1984 questionnaire also agreed with this item. What sorts of penalties were 
advocated? In 1985, we added an item to the questionnaire asking the most 
productive strategy for reducing absenteeism; choices included automatic 
grade reduction, makeup time penalty (detention or Saturday School), dropping 
distinction between excused and unexcused absences, rapid return of absence 
summaries to teachers, and "none of the above." As shown in Table III-4, 
grade reduction received the largest percentage of responses except at 
Dearborn, where teachers preferred a makeup time penalty, the second choice 
at other schools. 

In the comments on the second year questionnaire, there were few 
widespread recommendations in the area of academic penalties. Teachers felt 
restricted in their use of penalties in some schools. Interviews with 
administrators in the second year gave little evidence of efforts to increase 
consistency in teacher application of penalties, despite teacher awareness of 
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their own inconsistency on this count. Administrators perhaps felt unable to 
to regulate teachers' use of grading practices. 



application of penalties was reported. In 1984, the Ccolidge vice-principal 
for curriculum — not the vice-principal for attendance — reported that she had 
that spring analyzed grades in connection with numbers of absences and had 
discovered several cases where students had received high grades despite 
numerous absences. She felt that some teachers were being too lenient in 
their grading. She acknowledged that this subject was potentially 
controversial and reported laying the problem before the faculty rather than 
proposing changes ... their grading practices. We do not know what effect 
this had* An administrator at Fairweather reported that before the study, an 
earlier attempt along similar lines had been shelved in responoe to faculty 
objections. 



student absenteeism. As shown in item 21 in Table III-5, teacher 
satisfaction with support from administrators and counselors on class 
absences in 1984 was low; at four schools less than half the teachers were 
satisfied. The school variation was from 35 percent satisfied at Adams to 53 
percent satisfied at Englewood and Fairweather. The differences here 
paralleled differences noted earlier in Table III-2 in the regularity with 
which teachers informed counselors about repeated unexcused absences; the 
percentage of teachers regularly informing counselors was positively 
associated with the percentage reporting satisfaction with support. There 
was a substantial rise in 1985 in the percentage of teachers agreeing that 
they were satisfied with support, except at Co^r^lidge and Englewood. We find 
the near doubling of the percentage satisfied at Dearborn from 45 percent to 
84 percent especially impressive, given reported efforts there to tighten up 



One administrative effort to increase consistency in teacher 



We come finally to staff satisfaction with school management of 
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Table III-5 

Teachers' Satisfaction with School Management of Absenteeism 
^ (Percentage of teachers responding to questionnaire items and 
mean of teacher responses in each of six high schools in 1984 and 1985) 



District 1 Schools District 2 Schools 



Questionnaire Item 






(Year) 


Adam 


Buch 


Cool 


Dear 




Fair 


21. I am satisfied with 


% 


agree: 


(84) 


35 


40 


49 


45 


53 


53 


support from administrators 






(85) 


60 


55 


48 


84 


55 


71 


and counselors on absences 




mean: 


(84) 


2.15 


2.30 


2.45 


2.41 


2.47 


2.69 








(85) 


2.58 


2.62 


2.47 


3.12 


2.47 


2.76 


34. Administrators have 


% 


agree: 


(84) 


29 


44 


44 


42 


40 


53 


provided effective 






(85) 


55 


60 


53 


85 


30 


69 


leadership in dealing 




mean: 


(84) 


2.17 


2.36 


2.33 


2.28 


2.26 


2.45 


with absences 






(85) 


2.48 


2.55 


2.47 


3.02 


2.16 


2.66 


Index of te£j:her-reported 






(84) 


2.14 


2.33 


2.39 


2.34 


2.36 


2.57 


satisfaction (Avg. of 21+34) 






(85) 


2.53 


2.58 


2.47 


3,07 


2.32 


2.71 


Number of teachers returning 






(84) 


42 


47 


47 


51 


60 


52 


questionnaire 






(85) 


43 


43 


59 


57 


58 


64 



4r 

Means were calculated using these values for item responses: 
l=strongly disagree; 2«disagree; 3=agree; 4=strongly agree 
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procedures. Nearly as impressive was the increase froa 35 percent to 60 
percent satisfied at Adams, especially in light of all the evidence we have 
reviewed of Adams^ pessimism. Evidently th new administrators at Adams were 
appreciated. The increase at Fairweather from 53 percent to 71 percent may 
also be attributed to the assistant principalis efforts there. 



Over and above the issue of support is the issue of leadership. Both 



personal-social and academic problems of students were often attributed to 
school climate and particularly to the quality or relevance of the curriculum 
and to teacher skills and expectations. Many of the people interviewed saw 
problems in curriculum or in the practice of particular teachers. Boredom 
with classes was listed as a major reason for cutting by many students. What 
evidence was there that administrators were taking positive steps to improve 
school climate? 



job of managing absenteeism, expressed resignation in the face of the 
inevitability of absenteeism. For example, at Coolidge, the vice-principt 1 
for attendance said that administrative follow-through on absenteeism had 
been and would always be ineffective, because the volume of canes was 
overwhelming. He felt that calling parents was often a waste of time. These 
sentiments were echoed by other administrators. The theme of inevitability 
was given a positive coloration by the Dearborn principal in 1984, who 
attributed absenteeism to adolescents^ "growing pains." He was reluctant to 
try to impose a tight rein on skipping and cutting; he felt that students 
matured if they were allowed opportunities for minor rebellion and 
subsequently learned the natural (academic) consequences of such rebellion. 



schools, however, especially where there had recently been turnover in 
administrative personnel. For example, Adams^ and Buchanan^s new principals 



Some administrators, especially those with the largest tenure in the 



There were special efforts to ^landle absenteeism being made at some 
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had initiated dropout prevention programs. Dearborn's new administrators had 
centralized the aanagement of absenteeism and moved explicitly to crack down 
on unexcused absences. The new assistant principal at Fairweather had 
challenged a schoolwide climate of tolerance of class cutting. Furthermore, 
increasing attention in the national media to high school quality had 
provided a basis for many administrators to announce new efforts to improve 
academic programs. We expected, therefore, that there might be an increase 
in perceived leadership over the two years. 

The questionnaire asked teachers whether they thought that 
administrators had provided effective leadership in dealing with absences. 
As the figures in item 34 of Table III-5 show, teachers in 1984 were 
unimpressed with administrative leadership. At four of the schools, the 
percentage agreeing ranged between 40 percent and 44 percent. Adams and 
Fairweather stood out as differing slightly from the other four schools. 
Only 29 percent of Adams teachers reported effective administrative 
leadership, whereas 53 percent of Fairweather teachers reported effective 
leadership at their school. Hence the 1984 data confirm the malaise at Adams 
that year and also the new efforts at Fairweather. 

In 1985, the percentage of teachers at each school agreeing that 
administrators had provided effective leadership rose substantially except at 
Coolidge and Englewood (where it actually fell). As with the item on 
support, the most dramatic increase was at Dearborn, where 85 percent agreed 
in 1985. Hence we did find a general effect as well as specific evidence of 
efforts at Dearborn. 

As with the index of teacher-reported enforcement, we take the 
average of the mei*ns on the measures of support and leadership as an index of 
teacher-reported satisfaction. School scores on this index are shown in 
Table III-5. In 1984, Fairweather had the highest score and Adams the 
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lowest^ In 1985, while Eairweather's score rose to 2.71^ it vas surpassed by 
Dearborn's rise to 3*07* Furthermore, Adams' score rose in 1985 above 
Coolidge's and Englewood's, which became the lowest score in 1985* 

Comparing scores on the satisfaction index with the enforcement index 
in Table we observe that in 1984 they were nearly inverse in 

relationship. The three highest enforcement scores were at Buchanan, 
Dearborn, and Adams — schools with the three- lowest satisfaction scores. In 
1985, this situation reversed itself. The four schools with highest 
enforcement scores were Dearborn, Buchanan, Adams, and Fairweather — the four 
schools with the highest satisfaction scores. 

How can one account for this change? One might see a sequence of low 
satisfaction leading to stricter enforcement, paying off in increased 
satisfaction. In this scenario, the 1984 pattern in satisfaction reflected 
teacher demoralization associated with community conditions. Note that Adams 
and Buchanan are lower on satisfaction and status than Coolidge, and Dearborn 
is lower on both indices than Englewood and Fairweather. We would explain 
the switch in terms of administrative efforts begun in 1984 or 1985, often 
triggered by dissatisfaction, that paid off in satisfaction in 1985. The 
payoff was greatest at Dearborn. 

We have thus far described the management of student absenteeism in 
terms of administrators' and counselors' reports of school policy and 
praccice and in terms of teachers' reports of their own implementation of and 
satisfaction with school procedures. In Section IV, we turn to evidence from 
student interviews and questionaaires, along with further evidence provided 
by teachers, regarding student perceptions of school rule enforcement and 
student compliance with attendance rules. 
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IV. St udents^ Responses to Attendance Rules and Procedures 
The descrlpclon and comparison of high school procedures for laanaging 
student absenteeism would not be complete without an investigation of rates 
of student absenteeism and an attempt to interpret differences in such rates 
in light of the evidence that has been presented in Sections II and III 
regarding differences in management procedures* We undertake these tasks 
now* First, we introduce evidence of How students Derceive the management 
procedures we have discussed* Second, we consider whether some schools have 
more students who reject the school's right to imp penalties and are 
unresponsive to school efforts to manage absenteeism. Third, we examine 
several kinds of evidence about rates of student absen*-eeism. Finally, we 
compare school scores on indices of absenteeism with school scores on indices 
of status, rule enforcement, and staff satisfaction. Based on such 
comparisons, we attempt to assess the effectiveness of different school 
procedur^^. 



Students" Perceptions of Rule Enforcement 

Interviews in 1984 with students at each of the schools suggested the 
following points. Nearly all stuclents we interviewed saw significant 
variation among teachers in how strictly they monitor attendance. Students 
generally saw teachers as lacking knowledge about full-day skipping as 
opposed to cutting of the.' r classes. Many students said it was easy to fake 
an excuse or to get a parent to write an excuse. This was especially 
pronounced among interviewees at Englewood and Fairweather. Students 
generally emphasized the threat of grade reduction in talking about 
consequences of skipping. Students at Dearborn were specific about the 
reduction-in-credit program in 1984. 



i 

t 

L 
I 

Students we interviewed were divided in their endorsements of 
stricter use of penalties and more fundamental Improvements in instruction as 
means to reduce skipping. Some placed the blame for absenteeism squarely on 
students and parents who valued education too little; they felt th&i: the 
schools needed to crack down. Others (perhaps the majority of the 
interviewees, who were generally among the better students) blamed poor 
t eaching* Poor teaching took a variety of forms: inept management of time; 
lack of preparation; giving students little to do; and general lack of caring 
about the subject and/or the student^'s learning. At Dearborn in particular, 
several students ein)ha8ized that cutting was a rational response to a boring 
teacher. At Englewood and especially at Fairweather, there was more talk 
about a sort of "calculus" of class attendance in which the costs and 
benefits of reallocating time among subjects were reassessed each day. In 
general, students suggested that the more academically demanding the course, 
the more likely students were to attend regularly and to use other school 
time doing homework or studying for that course. Some students, however, 
recognized that this formula might not apply to students who are behind 
academically who might consider academically demanding courses to be 
punishing situations. 

The student questionnaire provided additional data on students' 
perceptions of policy enforcement and on related school efforts to reduce 
absenteeism. One statement on the questionnaire was, "I am well-informed 
about the penalties for skipping, cutting, and tardiness." Given the formal 
requirement in District 2 for teachers to present written policies to 
students at the beginning of each course — attested by several of the student 
interviewees — we wondered whether students at the three District 2 schools 
would be more likely to agree with this statement than students at the three 
District 1 schools. In fact, th^ great majority of students in each school 
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agreed with this statement* The lowest percentage agreeing was at Coolldge 
(78 percent) and the highest percentage agreeing was at Dearborn (93 
percent). However, Adams and Buchanan students were approximately as likely 
to agree as students at Englewood and Falrweather* Hence It cannot be said 
that the District 2 policy had any notable general effect. This item was 
dropped from the questionnaire in 1985# 

Two other statements on the student questionnaire asserted that 
school rules on skipping whole days (item 16) and cutting a class (item 17) 
were strictxy enforced* Percentages of students at each school, each year, 
agreeing with these statements are shown in Table IV-1, along with school 
means on each item* In 1984, between 40 and 56 percent of students in each 
school agreed with these statements* This means that about half the students 
in each school felt that such policies were not strictly enforced in 1984* 
This accords with the low percentages of teachers at each school 
characterizing administrators as "generally strict" in enforcing rules. It 
hardly accords, however, with teachers' near-universal characterization of 
themselves as "strict" in enforcing attendance rules. It is noteworthy that 
in the three District 1 schools, the school with the highest percentage of 
students agreeing in 1984 that rules were strictly enforced — Buchanan — was 
the school which also had the highest percentage of teachers in the three 
District 1 schools agreeing that they were strict. However, in District 2, 
the same pattern did not hold: Dearborn students, unlike DeaJ"born teachers, 
were not more likely to report strictness than respondents In other District 
2 schools. Perhaps the greater administrative flexibility in Dearborn, 
compared to Buchanan, accounted for this difference. In contrast, 
Fairweather students were relatively more likely than their teachers to 
report strictness in enforcement of rules on cutting. 

At most schools there was little change in 1985 in the percentage of 
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Table IV-1 
Students' Reports of Rule Enforcement 
^ (Percentage of stiidents selecting questionnaire items and 
mean of student responses in each of six high schools in 1984 and 1985) 



District 1 Schools District 2 Schools 



Questionnaire Item 




(Year) 


Adam 


Buch 


Cool 


Dear 


Engl 


Fair 


16. School rules about 
skipping whole days 
are strictly enforced 


Z agree: 
mean: 


(84) 
(85) 
(84) 
(85) 


40 
43 
2.32 
2.34 


51 

51 
2.51 
2.50 


43 

42 
2.33 
2.33 


47 

49 
2.46 
2.48 


50 

52 
2.48 
2.52 


51 

64 
2.50 
2.74 


17. School rules about 

cutting a class 

are strictly enforced 


% agree: 
mean: 


(84) 
(85) 
(84) 
(85) 


48 
53 
2.43 
2.53 


56 

59 
2.60 
2.63 


47 

45 
2.40 
2.38 


48 
45 
2.47 
2.41 


42 
43 
2.31 
2.37 


54 

66 
2.55 
2.77 


Student-reported anforcement 
(Avg. of 16+17) 


(84) 
(85) 


2.38 
2.44 


2.56 
2.56 


2.36 
2.36 


2.46 
2.44 


2.40 
2.44 


2.52 
2.76 


15. Students not marked 
so when absent 


% agree: 
mean: 


(85) 
(85) 


33 
2.15 


36 
2.21 


33 
2.17 


31 
2.16 


29 
2.11 


32 
2.20 


4. Absent less from 
classes where noticed 


% agree: 
mean: 


(85) 
(85) 


36 
2.24 


36 
2.18 


43 
2.38 


45 
2.37 


46 
2.39 


39 
2.27 


26. Won't graduate 
if I'm absent a lot 


% agree: 
mean: 


(85) 
(85) 


58 
2.65 


56 
2.62 


48 
2.48 


52 
2.53 


47 
2.43 


43 
2.35 


3. Absence hardly 
affects most grades 


% agree: 
mean: 


(85) 
(85) 


62 
2.74 


51 
2.50 


64 
2.78 


56 
2.57 


63 
2.69 


66 
2.81 


31. Days can miss 
in strictest class 


% > 4: 
mean: 


(85) 
(85) 


55 
1.96 


56 
2.01 


56 
2.00 


46 
1.76 


57 
1.88 


59 
2.01 


32. Days can miss 

in least strict class 


% > 4: 
mean: 


(85) 
(85) 


83 
2.80 


82 
2.82 


84 
2.95 


78 
2.69 


87 
2.77 


88 
2.95 


Number of students responding 


(84) 
(85) 


713 
755 


808 
792 


925 
967 


1051 
916 


1055 
906 


1247 
1246 



Means were calculated using these values for item responses: 
31, 32: 1=4 days; 2«6 days; 3«10 days; 4«15 days; 

5=missing makes no difference 
other items: l«strongly disagree; 2«disagree; 3«agree; 4«8trongly agree 
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students agreeing that rules were strictly enforced. At Adams, there was an 
Increase of only 3 to 5 percentage points In agreement with each Item, 
despite the new vlce-prlnclpal's efforts. Adams'^ percentages remained below 
Buchanan^s percentages in 1985. More noteworthy, the percentage of students 
at Fairweather agreeing with each of the two items jumped by 12 to 13 
percentage points in 1985. Nearly two-thirds of the students agreed that 
rules were strictly enforced in 1985. Here is clear evidence that the 
increased use of suspension, coupled in 1985 with Saturday School, had an 
Impact on student perceptions. 

Given the similarity in patterns of response to these two items on 
strictness, and in order to siiq)llfy analyses at the end of this section, we 
averaged school means on these two items to produce an index of 
student-reported rule enforcement. The school scores each year on this index 
are shown in Table IV-1. We observe that in 1984, Buchanan scored highest on 
this index, followed closely by Fairweather. In 1985, Fairweather^'s score 
increased and clearly surpassed Buchanan'^s* Of the other four schools ^ 
Dearborn was somewhat higher than the remaining three in 1984, but Adams'' and 
Englewood's scores rose to close the gap in 1985, leaving Coolldge clearly at 
the bottom that year. 

Too much can be made of these differences, however. Aside from the 
noticeable jump in Fa Irwe a there's score in 1985, the schools were remarkably 
similar. Buchanan holds roughly the position here that it did with the index 
of teacher^reported enforcement, but Dearborn students seemingly fall to 
registe* the increase in 1985 at that school in teacher-reported enforcement. 
Furthermore, Fairweather students see their school as stricter or becoming 
stricter to a greater extent than do Fairweather teachers. Perhaps this 
student view reflects administrative efforts. 
^ In 1985, we added several items to the student questionnaire 
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regarding rule enforcement and the perceived consequences for skipping* 
Percei.tages of students checking specified responses to these items and 
school means on responses are also shown in Table IV-K In response to item 
15, "A lot of students are not marked absent when they are not in class," 
about a third of the students at each school agreed* In response to a 
statement that "I am absent less from classes where attendance is carefully 
checked than from classes where it is easier not to be noticed as absent/' 
from 36 percent to A6 percent agreed* While these findings suggest that a 
third or aore of the students at each school spot opportunities to cut 
without being noticed, these items do not differentiate among schools to any 
appreciable extent* 

Other new items in 1985 asked whether students were aware of 
specifically academic consequences of skipping* One statement was, "If I^'m 
absent a lot from some of n^^ classes, I probably won^'t graduate." As item 26 
in Table IV-1 shows, the percentages of students agreeing with the item 
varied from a low of A3 percent at Fairweather to a high of 58 percent at 
Adams* This means that on average half the students at each school felt they 
could be absent a lot and still graduate* While relatively small, the 
differences follow the pattern of the index of student-reported socioeconomic 
status* The higher the status, the lower the percentage of students who feel 
that their chances of graduating are aff icted by absence* 

A more specific, if negative, indicator of awareness of academic 
consequences of skipping was the percentage of students agreeing with item 3, 
"In most of classes being absent two or three times a month hardly affects 
my grade*" From half (Buchanan) to two-thirds (Fairweather) of the students 
agreed* Thus even more students see their grade unaffected by occasional 
absence than see their graduation unaffected by frequent absences. 

The final rew items on consequences were questions on how many days 
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students could miss in their strictest class and in their least strict class 
and still get a passing grade. The lowest possible estlaate was four days; 
the highest was "being in class or not makes no difference." As Table IV-1 
shows, with the exception of Dearborn, the percentages responding more than 
four days in their strictest class (item 31) ranged from 46 to 59 percent, 
and the percentages responding more than four days in their least strict 
class (item 32) ranged from 78 to 88 percent* Furthermore about 10 percent 
of students in each school except Englewood (5 percent) responded that, in 
their least strict class, "being in class or not doesn't make a difference" 
in terms of the grade. Dearborn stood out because student responses there 
averaged lower on both items — a mean of 1*76 for the strictest class and 2.69 
for the least strict clasr. In other words, Dearborn students were more 
aware of academic consequences on these measures. This seems to bear out the 
impact of the reduction-in-credit program, even though it was given reduced 
emphasis by the administration in 1985. 

Student Attitudes Towards School Penalties 

In addition to student perceptions about rule enforcement, we were 
also interested in whether students accepted school penalties and whether 
students thought penalties would be effective. Objections to penalties were 
most noticeable among the interviewees at Englewood and Fairweather, where 
the open campus and free-period schedule seemed to have established higher 
expectations of student autonomy. Several students indicated that the 
student body would not stand for a regimented system. They also thought that 
such a system would destroy student lesponsibility and would provoke studenc 
rebellion. 



penalties. Percentages of students agreeing with these items, and school 



The questionnaire included two items to measure student rejection of 
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means, are shown in Table IV-2, One item, item 21, rejected any penalties. 
The percentage of students in each school agreeing with this fairly drastic 
assertion ranged from 29 to 40 percent, with Fairveather most in agreement 
and Buchanan least in agreement. The second item, item 19, protested the 
influence of attendance on grades. This was a more reasonable objection 
because district policy provided some basis for dissociating attendance and 
grading. Slightly higher percentages of students agreed with this — from 38 
to 52 percent in 1984. Again, Fairweather students were most in agreement, 
although, unlike on item ?1, on this item, Englewood produced the lowest 
percentage of students agreeing. Few changes were observed in the 
percentages agreeing in 1985 or in the pattern across schools. The school 
means on these two items were averaged to produce an index of 
student-reported rejection of rules. School scores on this index are shown 
in Table IV--2, 

There was little evidence at the school level that scores on this 
index were associated with student-reported status. The school with the 
highest score on rule rejection was Fairweather, which had the highest score 
on the status index in Table I-l, The school with the second-highest score 
on rejection was Adams, which had the lowest score on status. Hence 
rejection of penalties was to be found at both ends of the spectrum of 
socioeconomic conditions. 

Students were also asked about the effect of stricter penalties on 
absenteeism. Each year, about half the students at each school agreed that 
stricter penalties would reduce skipping and cutting. Since, as reported 
earlier, nearly all teachers in each school agreed with a similar item on 
their questionnaire, evidently fewer students than teachers believed in the 
efficacy of penalties, Fairweather was the school with the lowest percentage 
agreeing — 32 percent — ^just as its teachers were least likely to place 
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Table IV-2 
Students' Attitudes Towards Penalties 
(Percentage of students agreeing with questionnaire items and 
mean of student responses in six high schools in I98A and 1985) 

District 1 Schools District 2 Schools 



Questionnaire Item 






(Year) 


Adam 


Buch 


Cool 


Dear 


30 
36 
2.10 
2.23 


Fair 


21. Skipping should be 
up to the student, 
with no penalties 


% 


agree: 
mean: 


(84) 
(85) 
(84) 
(85) 


37 

35 
2.27 
2.19 


29 

31 
2.04 
2.09 


32 

34 
2.12 
2.16 


35 

35 
2.19 
2.21 


40 

40 
2.37 
2.36 


19« Att^nd;inrp nhoitl r) nof 

count for grades 




mean: 


(85) 
(84) 
(85) 


50 
2.45 
2.54 


HQ 

46 
2.44 
2.46 


iiii 

47 
2.40 
2.49 


L 1 

44 
2.32 
2.44 


42 
2.28 
2.40 


53 
2.62 
2.65 


Index of rule rejection 
(Avg. of 21+19) 






(84) 
(85) 


2.36 
2.36 


2.24 
2.28 


2 26 
2.32 


2.26 
2.32 


2.19 
2.32 


2.50 
2.50 


20. Stricter penalties 
would reduce cutting 


% 


agree: 
mean: 


(84) 
(85) 
(84) 
(85) 


50 

45 
2.50 
2.40 


50 

50 
2.49 
2.47 


53 
53 
2.57 
2.52 


49 

51 
2.46 
2.51 


42 

43 
2.33 
2.34 


32 

31 
2.07 
2.08 


Number of students in sample 






(84) 
(85) 


713 
755 


808 
792 


925 
967 


1051 
916 


1055 
906 


1247 
1246 



* 

Means were calculated using these values for item responses: 
l=strongly disagree; 2=dicagro.e; 3=agree; 4=strongly agree 
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confidence in penalties. Falrweather students were also most likely to deny 
the legitimacy of penalties for skipping and cutting* All this evidence 
indicates a normative climate supporting selective cutting for academic 
purposes at Falrweather, although the differences in statistics based on 
questionnaire data were not as big as interview comments led us to expect. 

In general, the picture presented by the student data is consistent 
with administrators', counselors^,, and teachers' descriptions of managing 
absenteeism as a difficult task. Although students know about the official 
penalties for skipping, substantial numbers of students do not believe In the 
efficacy of the penalties. Furthermore, only about half the students see 
rules as strictly enforced, and many students perceive opportunities for 
painless cutting among their classes. 

This is not to say that students are not aware of administrative and 
teacher efforts. Buchanan students are more likely to report strict 
enforcement than at other District 1 schools. We suspect that a schoolwlde 
thrust at enforcement is having an impact there. We discern a similar 
phenomenon at Dearborn in 1985. There is also evidence that students at 
Falrweather are aware of administrative efforts. Falrweather students 
apparently see more strict enforcement of rules In 1985. However, 
Falrweather students in 1985 also remain more likely than students at other 
schools to reject penalties, which indicates student resistance to efforts of 
administrators to make a relatively lenient situation stricter. 



Students' Compliance with Attendance Rules 

We finally come to evidence of student compliance with attendance 
rules. How did the six schools differ in actual rates of s^ude^c 
absenteeism? The project obtained three kinds of evidence of student 
absenteeism: district records, teacher questionnaire responses, and student 
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questionnaire responses* We discuss each In turn and develop sununary Indices 
for each school on measures of absenteeiem* We subsequently compare the 

pattern of scores on those Indices across schools with patterns of scores on 

other Indices developed over the course of this report. 

From district records, we obtained data on the number of full days 

and half days each student In the six schools had been absent, for whatever 

reasons and whether or not excused. In District 1, these data came from 

district office tapes containing the records of the co]q>uter system of 

reporting period absences each day. A detailed account of full-day and 

half-^ay absences was presented in deJung and Duckworth (1985) • A fuli-day 

absence was defined as a day on which the student had missed four or more 

periods; a half-day absence was defined as a day on which a student had 

missed one to three periods. For District 2, the data were obtained from 

records held by the private agency contracting with the district to store 

school records. In District 2, a full-day absence was defined differently 

among the three schools. Dearborn used the same definition as District 1. 

Falrweather defined it as a day on which the student missed five or more 

classes. Englewood defined it as a day on which the student missed six or 

more classes. Given that Englewood and Falrweather used more stringent 

criteria of full-day absences^ we would erp.^^t their records to show fewer 

absences. Hence, comparisons involving these two schools must be tentative. 

Furthermore, District 2 data on full-day absences were unavailable in 1985. 

District 2 data on half-day absences were even harder to equate; they are 

omitted from this report. 

Table IV-3 shows the school means of the number of full-day and, in 

District 1 alone, half-day absences per student recorded for all students in 

the questionnaire samples in each of the schools. Questionnaires were 

administered in both schools in the final term of the 1984 school year and in 
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Table IV-3 

Rates of Student Absenteeism Among the Student Questionnaire Samples 
(School means and percentages for spring term 1984, and winter term, 1985 

based on district records) 



District 1 Schools District 2 Schools 



Item 


Year 


Adam 


Buch 


Cool 


Dear 


Engl 


Fair 


Full-day absences: 
















Mean Days per Stvident 


1984 
1985 


4.25 
4.38 


3.39 
2.67 


3.44 
3.20 


2.53 


2o46 


2.32 


icic 

Percentage of Days in Term 


1984 
1985 


10 
10 


8 
6 


8 
7 


4 


4 


4 


Half-day absences: 
















Mean Days per Student 


1984 
1985 


11.07 
9.70 


9.80 
8.53 


10.10 
10.69 


* 




* 


lele 

Percentage of Days in Term 


1984 
1985 


26 
23 


22 

20 


22 
25 


* 




* 
* 


Average periods missed each class: 
















Meaa No. of Periods per Student 


1984 
1985 


6.62 
6.67 


5.22 
4.76 


5.53 
5.59 


5.84 
5.87 


4.67 
5.59 


5.02 
5.70 


lele 

Percentage of Days in Term 
(Index of Absenteeism) 


1984 
1985 


15 
16 


12 
11 


12 
13 


10 
10 


8 
9 


9 

10 


No. students in sample 


1984 
1985 


713 
755 


8C8 
792 


925 
967 


1051 
916 


1055 
906 


1247 
1246 



Half-day absence data for District 2 schools are unreliable and hence omitted; 
1985 full-day absence data for District 2 schools unavailabler 

Spring term, 1984, included 45 days in District 1 and 57 days in 
District 2; winter term, 1985, included 43 days in District 1 and 60 days 
in District 2. 
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the winter term of the 1985 school year. Because these terms were 
half-semesters in District 1 and trimesters in District 2» we divided the 
number of days absent by the number of school days in each term in each 
District to obtain the average percentage of school days in the term on i^hich 
each student was absent. Those percentages are shown in Table IV-3. We now 
draw comparisons within each district on these data. 

Among the District 1 schools, Adams had the highest number of 
full-day absences. The students at Adams had an average of 4.25 full-day 
absences per student during the spring term of 1984. This corresponded to 10 
percent of the days in the term, or one day every two weeks on average. 
There was scarcely any difference between Buchanan and Coolidge, each of 
which had fewer full-day absences than Adams — 8 percent of the term. 

Appendix A provides statistics on the total student enrollment at 
each school. As compared to the questionnaire sample, the total student 
enrollment had a higher average of full-day absences at all schools. For 
example, the statistics at Adams were 5.29 days or 13 percent of the days in 
the term compared to ^.25 days per student in the sample. Similar 
differer4ce8 were noted for all other statistics provided in Table IV-3. 
These differences were expected. Students who were frequently absent were 
less likely to be in school when the questionnaire was administered or when 
follow-up attempts were made to collect questionnaires from students who had 
been absent the day of administration. 

In 1985, the mean full-day absences per student rose at Adams and 
dropped at Buchanan and Coolidge. In addition, the drop was greater at 
Buchanan, with the result that Buchanan clearly had fewer absences than 
Coolidge in 1985. 

With respect to half -day absences in the three District 1 schools 
(days on which the student had missed 1 to 3 classes), Adams again in 1984 
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had the highest mean — 11.07 days per student, or 26 percent of the days in 
the term. This corresponds to an average of one to three classes every four 
days, or more than once a week. Coolidge had the second highest aean — 10.10 
days per student, or 22 percent of the days. Buchanan had the lowest mean 
half-day absences — 9.80, also 22 percent of the days. In 1985, the means at 
Adams and Buchanan both dropped about 1.3 days, while the mean at Coolidge 
rose about half a day. As a result, Coolidge had a higher mean in 1985 than 
Adams. This suggests that absences from particular classes rose at Coolidge 
while full-day absences fell slightly. 



absences was two to three times the rate of full-day a-jsences in each of 
these schools. If one were to add the percentages of half-day absences to 
the percentages of full-day absences, one would find that on the average, one 
third of the students in each of the District 1 schools missed one or more 
classes every day. These statistics are consistent with the thick computer 
printouts of daily period absences we observed in the offices. They confirm 
the administrators', counselors', and teachers' accounts of the overwhelming 
nature of the task of managing absenteeism in these schools. 



The means of District 2 schools were very much alike in 1984, despite 



the different criteria for full-day absences. The mean full-day absences 
(when the student missed all or nearly all classes) for all students at 
Dearborn was 2.53, or 4 percent of the days in the term (about one day a 
month on average). The corresponding means at Englewood and Fairweather wer-^ 
2.46 and 2.32, each of which also corresponded to 4 percent of the days in 
the term. These slight differences could be accounted for by the differences 
in criteria for full-day absences. The main finding is that the percentage 
of full-day absences in the District 2 schools was only half the percentage 
in the District 1 schools. We were unable to obtain 1985 data on full-day 



From the data in Table IV-3, one can see that the rate of half-day 
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absences from District 2. And, as mentioned, half-^ay absence statistics in 






1984 were suspect avid therefore omitted* 


> 




A more useful source of data oa student absences was the students' 


i 




report cards for the final grading period of the 1984 school year. Along 






with the students' grades, teachers reported the number of days each student 






had missed each class during the temu We coiiq)ared this data with the 






computer system's data in District 1 and judged it to be more complete than 






the latter. Given the difficulties encountered above in comparing full-day 






absence statistics across the two districts, we chose this data for such 






comparison. We computed an average for each student of the number of times 


I 




during the term that student had missed each of the classes in which he or 






she was enrolled. We then coBq)uted a school mean on these student averages. 






Finally we computed the percentage of class periods in the term that this 






mean reprcrsented. Table lV-3 chows these means and percentages for the 






student questionnaire san^le in each school. Appendix A shows the statistics 






for the total student enrollment. 






The 1984 statistics show that Adams had the highest mean on periods 






missed per student that year — 6.62 periods per class per student or 15 






percent of the periods in each class during the term. This corresponds to 






each student missing each class once every seven school days. Coolidge 






exhibited a higher mean on this measure than Buchanan — 5.53 compared to 5.22. 






In 1985, thes^ means rose slightly at Adams and Coolidge but dropped about 






half a day at Buchanan. The pattern of differences in the three District 1 






schools was maintained. Within District 2, Englewood emerged with the lowest 






mean periods missed each year and Dearborn with the highest. In 1985, 






however, the differences were slight, because of substantial increases in the 






mer .s at Englewood and Fairweather. 






While the means cannot be compared across districts, the percentages 
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can. All three District 1 schools had higher percentages on periods missed 
than District 2 schools each year, although the differences were less 
pronounced than one would have inferred from the percentages of full-day 
absences. In particular, Buchanan'^s percentage in 1985 was only one point 
higher than percentages at Dearborn or Fairweather. This indicates that 
full-day absence measures under-represented the real rate of absenteeism more 
in District 2 than in District 1. We will use the percentage of periods 
missed as an index of each school's recorded rate of student absenteeism. 
This index shows that Adams had the most absenteeism and Englewood the least. 

Our second source of data on student absenteeism also came from 
teacher reports, but in this case from responses to our questionnaire rather 
than school reporting forms* The teacher questionnaire asked teachers to 
think about all their classes and estimate how many of their students were 
absent on an average day. Item 10 on Table IV-A shows the percentage of 
teachers in each school, each year, responding that 20 percent (1 in 5) or 
more of the students were absent on an average day* It is apparent that more 
than half the Adams teachers each year perceived tliat at least 20 percent of 
their students were absent each day* These percentages (67 percent in 1984 
and 59 percent in 1985) and the corresponding means were the highest 
observed. Buchanan had the next highest percentage of teachers each year — a 
third or more — reporting that at least 1 in 5 students was absent each day, 
and Coolidge had the third highest statistics each year. Thus teacher 
responses to this questionnaire item confirm the finding from school record 
data that District 1 had more absences than District 2 and that Adams had the 
most absences. In 1984, the Coolidge mean was closer to the Buchanan mean 
than the percentages would suggest. In 1985, however, because fewer Buchanan 
teachers checked the lowest raspoase to this item than in 1984, Buchanan's 
mean rose even though the percentage reporting 20 percent or more absences 
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Table IV~4 
Teachers'' Reports of Student Absenteeism 
^ (Percentage of teachers selecting questionnare responses and 
mean of teacher responses in each of six high schools in 1984 and 1985) 



District 1 Schools District 2 Schools 



Questionnaire Item 




(Year) 


Adam 


Buch 


Cool 


Dear 


Engl 


Fair 


10. Thinking about all your 


% 20Z+: 


(84) 


67 


40 


31 


20 


10 


10 


classes y how many students 




(&5) 


59 


33 


19 


12 


9 


17 


are absent on an 


mean: 


(84) 


2.69 


2.13 


2.11 


1.85 


1.58 


1.57 


average day? 




(85) 


2.63 


2.19 


1.98 


1.71 


1.53 


1.85 


2 8. Class cutting is a % 


str.agree: 


(84) 


66 


54 


43 


53 


27 


36 


problem in this 




(85) 


65 


48 


48 


45 


22 


48 


school 


mean: 


(84) 


3.63 


3.50 


3.30 


3.49 


3.12 


3.24 






(85) 


3.60 


3.48 


3.40 


3.40 


2.98 


3.42 


13. How many student 


% <half: 


(84) 


74 


60 


45 


67 


47 


34 


absences would you say are 




(85) 


72 


49 


46 


62 


47 


35 


legitimate? 


mean: 


(84) 


1.93 


2.23 


2.49 


2.14 


2.60 


2.74 






(85) 


1 no 
1.93 


O CI 

2.51 


2.41 




2.63 


2.80 


Index of teacher^reported cutting 


(84) 


4.39 


3.40 


2.92 


2.80 


2.10 


2.07 


(10+28-13) 




(85) 


4.30 


3.16 


2.97 


2.87 


1.86 


2.47 


6. How would you compare 


% more: 


(84) 


49 


16 


33 


30 


25 


25 


the number of unexcused absen- 


(85) 


29 


8 


14 


12 


6 


16 


ces in your classeg^this 


% less: 


(84) 


10 


33 


19 


30 


15 


25 


year to last year? 




(85) 


5 


28 


20 


37 


27 


36 


39. I have cutting well 


% agree: 


(85) 


43 


51 


50 


56 


64 


55 


controlled in my classes 


mean: 


(85) 


2.29 


2.68 


2.60 


2.60 


2.69 


2.57 


Number of teachers in sample 




(84) 


42 


47 


47 


51 


60 


52 






(85) 


43 


43 


59 


57 


58 


64 



Means were calculated using these values for item responses: 
10: 1«<10%; 2«10Z; 3«20%; 4«30%; 5«>30%. 
13: 1=1/5 or less; 2«2/5; 3«3/5; 4«4/5; 5-nearly all 
28, 39: l»strongly disagree; 2=disagree; 3«agree; 4«strongly agree 

"new here; don't know" responses not included in computations 
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each day declined from 40 percent to 33 percent* This very small increase in 
the mean, acconqjanied by a somewhat greater decrease in the Coolidge mean, 
made the ordering of these three school on this measure clearer in 1985# 
This ordering differed from the index of school-reported absence, in which 
Coolidge placed slightly higher than Buchanan* 

In District 2, there was a little more change from 1984 to 19Q5. In 
1984, 20 percent of the Dearborn teachers reported that 1 in 5 students was 
absent each day^ compared to only 10 percent of the teachers at Englewood and 
FairweaCher. In 1985, the differences between Dearborn and Fairweather wa3 
reversed* Fairweather teachers now reported the most absences in District 2* 
Englewood, meanwhile, exhibited a decrease in the mean response to this item, 
giving it the lowest mean of all the schools in 1985* Thus the ordering of 
District 2 schools on this item in 1984 paralleled the ordering on the index 
of school-reported absenteeism* 

Up to this point, we have been discussing statistics on absenteeism 
overall* The teacher questionnaire data allow us to focus on unauthorized 
absences from class* As mentioned in Section III, the questionnaire asked 
how strongly teachers agreed that class cutting was a problem in their 
school* Eighty percent or trore of the teachers in each school, each year, 
agreed with this item* Item 28 in Table IV-4 shows the percentages strongl y 
agreeing, along with the means* In each school, each year, with one 
exception, the mern response to this item was between "agree (3)" and 
"strongly agree (4)*" We find that nearly two-thirds of the Adams teachers, 
and on average half of the Buchanan and Dearborn teachers, strongly agreed 
with this statement each year* We also observe that the percentages of 
Fairweather teachers strongly agreeing rose from 36 percent in 19P4 to 48 
percent in 1985, indicating increasing concern* Otherwise, fluctuations from 
1984 to 1985 were slight* The one exception to ma.^,ority agreement is 
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Englewood in 1985, where the percentage strongly agreeing was only 27 percent 
in 1984 and 22 percent in 1985* 

The teacher questionnaire also asked about the proi^ortion of student 
absences that the teacher felt were legitimate. We interpret this as an 
inverse measure of the proportion of absences that are not or should not be 
exc'xsed. Item 13 on Table IV-4 shows the percentages of teachers in each 
school, each year, reporting that less than half the reasons were legitimate, 
thereby implying that more than half the absences were — or should have been 
treated as — unexcused. Nearly three-fourths of the teachers at Adams each 
year reported that less than half the student absences were legitimate. 
Nearly two-thirds of the teachers at Dearborn each year reported likewise. 
Buchanan, Cooiidge, and Englewood statistics on this measure fell into a 
middle ground, while at Fairweather, scarcely more than a third of the 
teachers each year responded that less than half the student absences were 
legitimate. Also reported are means, which correspond roughly to th . number 
of legitimate absences in every five absences. 

These three measures were combined into a composite index of 
teacher-reported student cutting at each school. This index was computed by 
adding the means on items 10 and 28 and then subtracting the mean on item 13. 
Scores are shown in Table IV-4. They show that each year, just as with the 
index of school-recorded absenteeism, Adams had the highest scores on 
teacher-reported cutting. Englewood and Fairweather had the Jowest. 

The questionnaire also asked whether teachers perceived more, the 
sane amount of, or less unexcused absences in their classes than che previous 
year. Shown in item 6 on Table IV-4 are percentages reporting more and 
percentages reporting less each year. The perception that class cutting was 
Increasing was most widespread at Adams, where 49 percent of the teachers 
responded *'more" in 1984, dropping to 29 percent in 1985. In 1985, at all 
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schools, lover percentages of teachers reported that cutting was increasing. 
The perception that class cutting was decreasing was most widespread at 
Buchanan and Dearborn In 1984, and this perception was fairly stable across 
the two years, although larger percentages of teachers at Englewood and 
Fairweather also reported that cutting was decreasing in 1985, 

In 1985, we added an item to the teacher questionnaire asking how 
strongly they agreed or disagreed that "I believe I have cut^-ing reasonably 
well controlled in ray classes*" While this item cannot be used in cross-year 
comparisons, the percentages and means reported in item 39 in Table IV-4 
confirm our general impression that Englewood teachers were least bothered by 
cutting (64 percent agreed that they had had it controlled), and that Adams 
teachers were most bothered (only 43 percent agreed). Otherwise, the 
differences between schools were smaller than expected. 

Our third and final source of data on ab<*ence came from the student 
questionnaire, where the focus was exclusively on unexcused absences* 
Students were asked how often they and their friends cut classes. They were 
also asked how many days they had skipped since the last school vacation. 
The results are shown in Table IV-5. 

Let us first compare the schools on students' self-report of cutting 
classes. Although it is noc included in Table IV~5, the percentage of 
students cutting frequently — three or more times a week — was higher at Adams 
and lower at Englewood than at other schools. In addition, it should be 
noted that from 51 percent (Fairweather) to 65 percent (Buchanan) of the 
students reported "hardly ever" cutting. 

Item 36 on Table TV-5 shows the percentage of students reportinf^ that 
they cut classes at least once a week (as opposed to "less than once a week" 
or "hardly ever") and means of student responses. The school with the 
highest statistics each year was Adams. In 1984, 30 percent of Adams 
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Table IV-5 

Students'^ Reports of Skipping School and Cutting Class 
(Percentage of students agreeing with questionnaire items and 
mean of student responses in six schools in 1984 and 1985) 



District 1 Schools District 2 Schools 



Questionnaire Item 



(Year) Adam Buch Cool Dear Engl Fair 



36. Not counting Z wkly* or more: (84) 

full-day absences, (85) 

how often do you cut mean: (84) 

a class? (85) 



or more: (84) 
(85) 
mean: (84) 
(85) 



35. How often do Z wkly. 
you think most of 
your friends cut classes 
In this school? 

33. Since spring break, adj. X any: (84) 
how many full days adj. mean: (84) 

of school have you 
skipped wljjjout 
an excuse? 



30 
33 
1.92 
1.99 

63 

71 
2.92 
3.11 

37 
0.96 



19 

14 
1.60 
1.49 

46 

46 
2.41 
2.43 

23 
0.55 



23 
24 

1.73 
1.79 

51 
51 

2.52 
2.54 

25 
0.80 



24 

22 
1.77 
1.77 

51 
57 

2.54 
2.63 

23 
0.49 



18 

20 
1.64 
1.73 

46 

48 
2.<j0 
2.46 

23 
0.46 



24 

24 
1.81 
1.80 

54 

62 
2.55 
2.78 

24 
0.48 



37. Since Christmas 
break, how many 
full days of 
school have you 
skipped wljjjout 
an excuse? 



adj. 

adj. 



% any: 
mean: 



(85) 
(85) 



55 
1.01 



30 
0.59 



40 
0.65 



34 
0.55 



29 
0.44 



33 
0.45 



Index of student-reported cutting (84) 1.93 1.52 1.68 1.60 1,50 1.61 
(Avg. of 36+35+33/37) (85) 2.04 1.50 1.66 1.65 1.54 1.68 



Number of students In sample 



(84) 
(85) 



713 
755 



808 
792 



925 
967 



1051 
916 



1055 
906 



1247 
1246 



fc 

Means were calculated using these values for item responses: 

36, 35: 1-hardly ever; 2«<wkly; 3-wkly; 4-3-4 times/wk; 5«5+times/wk 

33: 0«no days; 1-1 day; 2-2 days; 3-3 days; 4-4 or more days 

37: 0°no days; 1«1~3 days; 2-4-5 days; 3-6-7 days; 4-8 or more days 

See Appendix B for unadjusted statistics and description of 
adjustment formula 
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students, rising to 33 percent in 1985, reported cutting a class at least 
once a week* The increase at Adams does not accord with the decline in 
percentage of Adaus teachers'' reporting (Table IV-4) that cutting was on the 
Increase. The school with the lowest means each year was Buchanan, which is 
surprising given the relatively high scores obtained by that school on the 
two indices of absenteeism already discussed. The fact that a lower 
percentage of students at Buchanan in 1985 than in 1984 reported weekly 
cutting does accord, however, with Buchanan teachers' reports that cutting 
was decreasing. In contrast, the stable statistics at Dearborn and 
Fairweather do not accord with those teachers' reports that cutting was 
decreasing. 



The questionnaire also asked students how often most of their friends 



cut classes. Item 35 in Table IV-5 shows percentages and means. It was 
amusing to note that twice as many students reported that most of their 
friends cut at least once a week as reported that they themselves cut at 
least once a week. As with self-reported cutting, the highest percentage 
each year of students reporting that their friends cut at least weekly was at 
Adams — 63 percent in 1984 climbing to 71 percent in 1985, Also, the lowest 
percentages each year were at Buchanan and Englewood — ^just under half the 
students each year. 



questionnv-iire each year included a question about the number of whole days 
the student had skipped without an excuse since the last vacation. 
Comparison of schools on this measure is complicated by the fact that the 
questionnaire was administered at different times of the year in 1984 and 
1985* In 1984, the questionnaire was scheduled to be administered 
approximately three weeks after spring vacation. In 1985, the questionnaire 
was scheduled to be administered approximately seven weeks after Christmas 



In addition to questions about rates of cutting classes, the student 
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vacation. Because it is reasonable to assume that the number of days of 
skipping would increase with the number of days elapsed, the response options 
for the 1985 question were approximately twice the number of days as the 
response options for the 1984 question* For example, in 1984 the highest 
response was "4 or more days;" in 1985, the highest response was "8 or more 
days." 

An additional problem arose from last-minute schedule changes that 
resulted each year in different schools administering the questionnaire on 
different days. Within-year conparisons must also adjust for the different 
number of days the sttident could have skipped — i.e. , the number of school 
days since vacation. The method of adjusting scores is described in Appendix 
B, which also reports the unadjusted statistics. While far from perfect, it 
does allow us to include valuable data in our index of student-reported 
cutting (described below) that otherwise would be lost. 

Items 33 and 37 in Table IV-5 thus reports adjusted percentages and 
means — our estimates of what the percentages of students reporting any 
skipping and the means would be each year if the questionnaire had been given 
in all six schools on the sanie day — the day the first school gave it each 
year. 

When these corrections were made, we observed that the adjusted 
percentages of students reporting any skipping during the three weeks after 
spring vacation, 1984 were 37 percent at Adams and 23-25 percent at the other 
five schools. Although the percentages were virtually the same at those 
schools, the adjusted 1984 mean at Coolidge (.80) was greater than the means 
at the other four schools. This indicates that the students uho reported 
skipping at Coolidge skipped more days than students at those schools. Hence 
we would describe the 1984 student-reported rate of skipping as highest at 
^ Adams, next highest at Coolidge, and roughly similar at the four remaining 
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schools. This statement can also be made about the 1985 statistics overall. 
It is difficult to compare the percentages across the years, because the same 
response—^o days" — is being applied to different intervals. Likewise, the 
adjustments and the differences in response options make us cautious in 
interpreting the small differences in the means across the years. 

We averaged means on these three items to create a single index of 
student-reported cutting. School scores on this index for each year are 
included in Table IV-5. Each year Adams had the highest scores. Englewood 
and Buchanan had the lowest scores each year. Also, Coolidge had the second 
highest score on this index in 1984, followed closely by Fairweather and 
Dearborn. 

The school scores on each of the indices of absenteeism are collected 
in Table IV-6, along with school scores on the other indices developed in 
this report. How congruent are the distributions of scores in the three 
absenteeism indices? 

First, the distribution of scores on the two absenteeism indices 
derived from teacher reports (report cards and questionnaires) are very 
similar. These are presented in Che table as "School-recorded absenteeism" 
(report cards) and "Teacher-reported cutting" (questionnaires). Adams 
clearly has the highest scorec on those indices. After Adams, Buchanan and 
Coolidge have the highest scores. The school-recorded absenteeism index 
suggests that Coolidge^s rate of absences rose slightly in 1985 while 
Buchanan^s fell, and this is replicated in the teacher-reported cutting 
index, although on that index Buchanan has clearly higher scores than 
Coolidge. 

District 2 scores on these indices are lower, although Dearborn^s 
scores are only slightly below the lowest District 1 scores. Each year, 
O Dearborn has the highest scores in District 2, although Fairweather^s score 
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Table IV-6 

Summary of School Scores on Absenteeism and Other Indices 
(Scores in six high schools in 1984 and 1985) 



District 1 Schools District 2 Schools 



Index 




(Year) 


Adam 


Buch 


Cool 


Dear 


Engl 


Fair 


Stxident-reported 


status 


(84) 


2.80 


3.12 


4.12 


3.88 


4.42 


5.20 


(Table I-l) 




(85) 


2.88 


3.22 


4.03 


3.99 


4.50 


5.24 


School-recorded absenteeism 


(84) 


15 


12 


12 


10 


8 


9 


(Table IV-3) 




(85) 


16 


11 


13 


10 


9 


10 


Teacher-reported 


cutting 


(84) 


4.39 


3.40 


2.92 


2.80 


2.10 


2.07 


(Table IV-4) 




(85) 


4,30 


3.16 


2.97 


2.87 


1.86 


2.47 


S t udent-reported 


cutting 


(84) 


1.93 


1.52 


1.68 


1.60 


1.50 


1.61 


(Table IV-5) 




(85) 


2.04 


1.50 


1.66 


1.65 


1.54 


1.68 


S t udent-repor t ed 


enforcement 


(84) 


2.38 


2.56 


2.36 


2.46 


2.40 


2.52 


(Table IV-1) 




(85) 


2.44 


2.56 


2.36 


2.44 


2.44 


2.76 


Student-reported 


rule rejection 


(84) 


2.36 


2.24 


2.26 


2,26 


2.19 


2.50 


(Table IV-2) 




(85) 


2.36 


2.28 


2.32 


2.32 


2.32 


2.50 


Teacher^reported 


enforcement 


(84) 


2.39 


2.54 


2.25 


2.43 


2.28 


2.15 


(Table III-4) 




(85) 


2.45 


2.53 


2.27 


2.66 


2.23 


2.37 


Teacher^reported 


satisfaction 


(84) 


2.14 


2.33 


2.39 


2.34 


2.36 


2.57 


(Table III-5) 




(85) 


2.53 


2.58 


2.47 


3.07 


2.32 


2.71 
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Furthermore, except for the 1984 scores on teacher-reported cutting, each 
year Englewood has the lowest scores in District 2 and therefore the lowest 
scores in the sample. 

We observe that the general ordering on these two indices from 
highest to lowest — ^Adams, Buchanan-Coolidge, Dearborn, 

Fairweather-Englewood — bears an overall similarity to the ordering of schools 
on the index of student-reported socioeconomic status displayed in Table I-l 
and reproduced in Table IV-6. This suggests that these differences are in 
part attributable to differences in the communities served by the school. 

When we turn to the index of student-reported cutting, however, we 
observe a sharp departure from the pattern suggested by socioeconomic status. 
While Adams continues to have tae highest score on cutting, we find that 
Buchanan has nearly the lowest score in 1984 and the lowest score in 1985. 
Thus Buchanan students report less cutting than would be predicted from the 
indices of absenteeism derived from teacher reports or the index of 
socioeconomic status. The other main departure from previous orderings is 
that Fairweather has a higher score on the index of student-reported cutting 
than other District 2 schools (and Buchanan) in 1984, and this score rose 
also above Coolidge's in 1985 to become the second-highest score in the 
samp'^e. Thus Fairweather students report more cutting than either their 
teachers' reports or their own status reports would suggest. 

Before turning to coii]^arison of absenteeism data with rule 
enforcement data, we also note that these anomalies in scores on 
student-reported cutting were compatible with the pattern of scores in 
student-reported rejection of rules, also reproduced in Table IV-6. On that 
index, Buchanan had lower scores each year than all other schools except 
Englewood (which had low scores on student-reported cutting as well). Also 
on that index, Fairweather had the highest scores each year. Thus these 
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anomalies may be attributable In part to the degree of acceptance of schools' 
authority to enforce penalties for cutting* With that In mind^ let us now 
return to data on such enforcement* 

Table IV-6 displays the summary Indices of student-reported and 
teacher-reported strictness of rule enforcement (from Tables IV-1 and Iir-4, 
respectively) • We observe that In 1984 Buchanan has a higher score than 
either Adams or Coolldge on student perceptions of enforcement* This 
difference, compared to Buchanan students' lower score on student-reported 
cutting, suggests that Buchanan students' perception of strict rule 
enforcement may help to account for their relatively low report of cutting, 
and possibly may also account for the decline In school-recorded absenteeism 
relative to Coolldge In 1985* However, we also observe that In 1984 
Falrweather has a higher score than either Dearborn or Englewood on 
student-reported rule enforcement* Yet Falrweather also has a higher score 
than either of those two schools on rates of student-reported cutting* So 
strictness does not seem to have the same effect at that school as at 
Buchanan. 

The teacher-reported Index of strict enforcement. Introduced In Table 
III-4, also showed that Buchanan had higher scores than Adams and Coolldge, 
which Is consistent with student perceptions of rule enforcement and adds 
further to our argument that strictness reduces absenteeism* Furthermore, 
Falrweather had lower scores on teacher-reported enforcement than Dearborn 
and Englewood, which Is also consistent with our argument* In fact, the 
disparity between Falrweather teachers' and students' relative scores on 
enforcement suggests that Falrweather students saw rules as so strictly 
enforced because so many of them resented the rules* In fact, despite new 
administrative efforts to Impose penalties on cutting, teachers at that 
school were not as strict as at Dearborn and Englewood* 
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Thus we can account for the anomalies of Buchanan's low and 



Fairweather's high rates of student-reported cutting in terms of differential 
rule enforcement interacting with differential rejection of rules* The fact 
remains, however, that they are anomalies not only in terms of socioeconomic 
status but also in terms of teacher reports of student absenteeism on both 
report card and questionnaire. Does this mean that they are spurious? 



reports reveals that these differences are present there also, although at 
much more muted levels. Buchanan students are recorded absent slightly less 
often than at Coolidge, and Fairweather students are recorded absent slightly 
more often than at Englewood. Furthermore, in 1985, Fairweather teachers 
report more cutting than Englewood teachers. (If it were not for the greater 
propensity for Fairweather teachers to see absences as legitimate, their 
index of student cutting would be higher than Englewood's in 1984 as well.) 
Hence the student-reported index magnifies rather than distorts the apparent 
interactive effect of rule enforcement and rule rejection at those schools. 



level is exploratory, even with the two years' data we have assembled. We 
suspect that student absenteeism is determined by important individual 
differences among students, which may be greater within a school than across 
schools. We also expect that selective class cutting is determined by 
important individual differences among teachers within a school as well. For 
these reasons, we have conducted parallel analyses of the data at the student 
and teacher levels and have reported findings in separate papers (Duckworth 
and deJung 1986; deJung and Duckworth 1986). In general, we do find 
substantial variation within school, although we have accounted for only a 
small portion of that variation. However, those analyses do not address the 
issues of this report: the overall effect of differences in school 



Closer inspection of the indices of absenteeism based on teacher 



This analysis of correlates of student absenteeism at the school 
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management on students enrolled at a school 



V. 



Conclucions 



This report has attemptr-^ n construct a description of the 
procedures high schools use to manaige student absenteeism. Information was 
collected at six urban high schools in the Northwest during the school years 
ending in 1984 and 1985. In addition, the report has atten5)ted to coiiq)are 
those schools each year on staff implementation and satisfaction with those 
procedures. A special aspect of this comparative analysis was the 
identification of changes in procedures during the 1985 school year and 
investigation of evidence about the impact of those changes on staff 
implementation and satisfaction. Finally, the report has investigated the 
influence of school procedures on rates of student absence. Given a sample 
of only six schools, we were limited to comparison of schools on two 
variables at a tijie, although we tried to use information about the 
socioeconomic status of the community served by each school to identify 
relationships among variables that could not be explained simply in terms of 
different problems presented by different communities. 

The main themes of the report were announced in advance in the set of 
issues presented at the beginning: 



Whrt is the appropriate strategy for computerizing and centralizing 
the monitoring and recording of attendance? 

What is the school's responsibility in clearing or excusing absences? 

Whose responsibility is It to impose penalties for unexcused 
absences? How effective are these penalties? 

What is the school's responsibility in intervening in patterns of 



chronic absenteeism, other than disenrolling the student involved? 
We shall now try to summarize the implications of our descriptive and 
comparative analyses in terms of these issues. 
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Monitoring and Recording Attendance 

First, under what conditions are computerization and centralization 
of attendance monitoring worth the effort? During the 1984 school year, the 
three schools In District 1 were In the second year of Implementation of a 
district-based computerized reporting system, which was Improved by the 
addition of Scantron sheets In J 985. By all accounts, the introduction of 
this system had been a slow and sometimes frustrating process; one of the 
high schools was unwilling to abandon its older, less detailed records until 
the 1985 school year. The effort required for such a change was also 
manifested in the three District 2 schools, which were experimenting with 
school-based microcomputer systems. Fairweather Introduced a system in 1984 
and refined it in 1985; Englewood Introduced a system in 1985 and sustained 
it with refinements; Dearborn Introduced a system in 1985 and dropped it 
after one term. All three schools reported major adm^lnlstratlve overhead and 
disruption of normal services during the initial Implementation period. 



Administrators sometimes threw up their hands in the face of inch-thick 
computer printouts of students absences. With as many as a third of the 
student body missing one or more classes each day, a complete listing of 
absentees could be paralyzing. Centralization of computer records in 
District 1 made it impractical to attempt to correct records by clearing 
excused absences. Hence listings would Include excused along with unexcused 
absences. In this respect, the school-based microcomputer systems being 
introduced in District 2 were more flexible. 



affected teachers'* own record keeping in their grade books. In fact, in 
District 1, lists of absences on student report cards, derived from teachers 



Furthermore, more data is not necessarily more useful data. 



We found little evidence that computerizing and centralizing records 
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District 1, lists of absences on student report cards, derived from teachers'^ 
grade books, seemed to be more coiq>lete than the central office records* Hor 
was there evidence that coiiq>uterlzlng records affected teacher satisfaction* 
The introduction of a school-abased coiiq)uter system was accon^anied in one 
school (Fairweather) by increases in teacher reports of rule enforcement and 
of satisfaction but in another school (Englewood) by decreases* With respect 
to Impact on students, we observe that those two schools exhibited increases 
in percentages of students agreeing that rules were strictly enforced; they 
also exhibited increases, however^ in rates of school-reported absenteeism 
and student-reported cutting* 



two systems in use in District 1 and District 2* A centralized system for 
long-term monitoring of attendance and permanent record keeping, branching 
into school-based microcon;>uter systems for short-term monitoring and 
feedback, may combine the efficiencies of the District 1 system with the 
responsiveness of the District 2 system* In fact, some District 2 schools 
were considering connecting their micros to new centralized computer files 
maintained by the private agency with which District 2 presently contracted 
for permanent recording of full-day absences* 

Excusing Absences 

The excusing of student absences generally is left up to teachers, 
but many teachers are frustrated by this responsibility and by perceived 
inconsistency among other teachers* Some would like to do away with the 
distinction between excused and unexcused absences* Administrators, however, 
are aware that this would create as many problems with parents as it would 
solve with teachers* Attempts by some administrators to centralize the 
Q excusing process at the office seem to have worked, especially at Buchanan, 



We would speculate that the future belongs to a combination of the 
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which had high scores on teacher^reported and student-reported enforcement 
and also one of the lowest rates of student-reported cutting. Other 
adninistrators, however, felt that teachers were better judges of the 
legitimacy of an excuse and therefore better able to deter stiident attempts 
to cover up skipping. 

The question of the school^'s responsibility brings up the question of 
parents'^ responsibility. Discussions with interviewees about excuses 
revealed dissatisfaction «i';h parents'' adherence to predefined criteria for 
excuses. Parents were seen as wanting exceptions to be made for their 
children, which was interpreted by teachers as parents assl5;ning low priority 
to the school'^s program. Furthermore, especially in District 1, parents were 
seen as colluding with students to cover up sicipping. Finally, end in 
general, parents wer^ seen as insufficiently aware of their children^'s 
activities. 

All of these problems in parent-school relationships were likely to 
come to a head with the introduction in several schools of routine and in 
some cases automatic telephone calling in the event of stxident absences. The 
goal was for parents to be made more aware of absences and thus confront 
students about illegitimate absences. Furthemore, such systems are designed 
to make schools aware of parents who seemed uninterested in or uncandid about 
their children^'s whereabouts. Su-'.h awareness might be limited, however, with 
the use of tape-recorded messages and automatic dialing machines as at Adams 
and Fairweather. It is possible that the personal contact used 
systematically at Buchanan, Englewood, and — to a lesser extent — Dearborn will 
be more effective in alerting parents to the school^'s criteria for excuses. 
Even more pr< bable, personal contact may be more effective in alerting school 
personnel to uncooperative parents than all-inclusive but impersonal 
Q automated contact such as that used at Adams and Fairweather. This 



que8tlonr*%rhether using new conputer resources to widen but automate 
school-home ccnmunication is inferior to using htnaan resources in a more 
limited but julaptable effort — cannot be answered with our data, but it should 
be kept in laind* 

Imposing Penalties 

The Imposition of penalties for unexcused absences also is complex* 
There are imaediate symbolic penalties like makeup-time, detention, and 
Saturdeiy School; there are the gradual, "natural" penalties of loss of 
academic credit; there Are the catalytic penalties of nc!:ification of parents 
and suspension from school; and there are the ultimate penalties of course 
withdrawal and dis enrollment* How these are orchestrated for different 
students seems to be up to staff discretion* There were differences of 
opinion among administrators on this topic, however* Some preferred the 
cut-*and-*dried Imposition of penalties according to the book; others, 
generally in the more educated comBaunities, felt that different penalties 
were effective with different students* Most administrators felt that it was 
more effective for teachers to impose penalties than for them to wait for the 
school to take action* 



about imposing penalties* Substantial percentages of teachers in District 2 
schools checked "does not apply" in response to questions about assigning 
penalties or reducing students^ grades for repeated unexcused absences* 
Moreover, teachers^ use of these penalties declined from 1984 to 1985 in all 
schools* Dearborn illustrated the failure of an attempt to get all teachers 
to use reduction in student credit in response to absences* The decline in 
teacher efforts to Impose penalties was accon^)anied by increases in five out 
Q of six schools in teachers^ rating of strictness of administrative 



It was apparent from our data that teachers are ambivalent at best 
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enforcement of penalties* Hence the tendency may be towards more 
cut-and-dried methods managed by personnel in the school office* 
Fairweather's introduction of mandatory Saturday-School-or-suspension into a 
situation where teachers previously had substantial discretion in their 
handling of class absences is indicative* 

Did the shift from teacher responsibility for penalties to 
administrator responsibility seem to increase the effectiveness of rule 
enforcement? Buchanan exhibited stricter policy eaforcement in 1984 than the 
other two District 1 schools, and Buchanan had lower student-reported rates 
of unexcused absences. This situation was stable or even better in 1985* In 
comparison, the rate of absence at Coolidge, where one might expect lower 
rates because of substantially higher percentages of college-bound students, 
was scarcely better than Buchanan, perhaps because of its laxer enforcement* 
Coolidge's unexcused absences increased in 1985* Effects of strictness at 
Adams proved difficult to determine. It clearly was the school most 
seriously hit by absenteeism* A change in administrative staff in 1985 
indicated movement to tighten up monitoring and increase intervention, but 
this change, while perhaps responsible for Increased staff satisfaction with 
adpiLnistration, had produced no positive effect on sttxdent attendance, which 
declined further in 1985* 

Further evidence on the efficacy of strictnfLS was observed in 
District 2* Dearborn evidenced increased strictness in 1985, which was 
related to shaiply increased staff satisfaction but no evidence of reduced 
absenteeism* Fairweather also relied on strict enforcement to turn around a 
situation where class cutting was norma tively accepted by most students and 
many teachers* The evidence for effectiveness is mixed also here; the 
increase in staff satisfaction was offset by actual increases in indices of 
O absenteeism* 
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In 8Un^ Increased adadnlstratlve strictness was accoi]q;>anled by 
Increases in teacher satisfaction with school procedures but very scant 
accompanying evidence that student absenteeism declined in response* 

In fact, administrators and counselors were awarr^ that penalties were 
likely to work only if students wanted to remain in school* Hence moving 
towards strictness might work in a high school like Fairweather, where most 
students planned to go to college^ but it might lead to an increased dropout 
rate at a school like Adams^ where few students planned postsecondary 
education. Thus any tendency towards administration of cut-and-driad 
penalties would seem to require renewed efforts at the school level to 
intervene early with students whose fundamental educational motivation is 
weak and thus whose response to penalties is likely to be further withdrawal* 



Intervening 

The Issue of intervention in vicious cycles of student absenteeism 
and academic failure is always controversial in high schools* The sheer 
numbers of students in relationship to the handful of administrators and 
counselors I the independence and rebelliousness of adolescents , and the 
widening nec^rork of distractions and alternative activities available to 
adolescents, make intervention at best only occasional and hit-or-^aiss* 

Only about half the teachers reported regularly informing counselors 
regarding students who had missed several classes without excuses* 
Counselors, on their part, despaired of responding to the full list of 
acadetdc warning notices sent out at midterm* Yet teachers were unlikely to 
make efforts to contact parents^ and such efforts as they reported to us 
declined from 1984 to 1985* Furthermore, many teachers felt that nothing 
could be done to correct students who skipped frequently, even though many 
^ agreed on principle that students with academic problems should receive help* 

ER4.C 



Given this counselor overload and teacher ambivalence, the Issue of 



Intervention seemed to hang on administrative leadership. In fact, such 
leadership seemed to emerge in some schools from the new attempts to 
computerize and centralize the monitoring of attendance and from efforts to 
Install routine telephoning of parents. Administrators in some schools began 
to develop "short lists" of 100 to 150 students whose attendance would be 
monitored regularly; furthermore, students on those lists would be taken on 
as "cases" by an administrator or counselor whose persistent effort:, might 
force the student to take impending consequences for truancy seriously. 
Regular monitoririg increased administrator interactioii^ with teachers about 
problems, which might pressure teachers to alter treatment of specific 
students but more generally prepared the way for routine administrator 
approval of teacher decisions to drop students from courses. Regular 
monitoring, on the other hand, alerted school personnel to home problems that 
might warrant the services of the school social worker and to learning 
problems that might warrant placing the student in a special ^.rogram designed 
to correct both academic and attendance behavior. Even such intensive 
efforts had only about a 50 percent success rate, however. 



administrators to turn to dlsenrollment readily in the case of chronic 
absentees. This was not the case, however. Oversight ("absent students are 
carried by the system") and even conscious reluctance to act were more common 
administrative responses to legally-mandated dlsenrollment after ten 
consecutive unexcused absences. Administrators in general were lenient, 
according to teachers, and in our interviews, they seemed more worried auout 
the long-term consequences to students fro.u dropping out (or being expelled) 
than were teachers worried about the consequences to students of being 
dropped from a particular class. 



Given such halfway measures to Intervene, one might expect 
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Managing Student Absenteeism is a^ Complex Process 

Although we have summarized the informational value of findings on the 
relationship of specific procedures to rates of student absenteeism, we hope 
that this report will dispel myths that single strategies (such as strong 
principals) are the answer to student absenteeism. The overlapping 
management procedures for monitoring and recording attendance, excusing 
absences, and responding to unexcused absences add up to a complex 
organizational system of action involving various school administrators, 
teachers, counselors, and auxiliary actors including social workers and 
student office workers* Making changes in any of these systems is a major 
undertaking. 

Can such an undertaking be sufficiently effective to be worth the 
trouble? To some extent, the frustration and/or resignation expressed by 
many of the administrators, counselors, and teachers we interviewed suggests 
not. However, that very frustration and weariness itself seems to call out 
for new leadership if school personnel are not to develop burnout. The 
evidence indicates that leadership is appreciated by staff members and 
recognized by students. The evidence does not indicate the degree of 
cooperation and common effort among tetichers, counselors, and administrators 
necessary to translate leadership into a strong enough change in the daily 
environment of students so as to inhibit their tendencies to skip and cut. 
For example, we observed that in 1984 Fairweather teachers were most 
satisfied of all. We suggested that those teachers appreci^^ted their 
administrator^'s efforts to reduce absences. Given the low score on 
teacher-reported enforcement, however, this data also suggests complacency. 
The increase in strictness in 1985 was largely due lo administrative efforts, 
with little increase in teachers'' own strictness. It may be that teacher 
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practice at Fainroather was not changix^g sufficiently to translate new 
administrative procedures into reduced absenteeism. 



requires a broader mandate than simply reducinf absenteeism. The interview 
material contained suggestions that some schools, especially Adams, need 
curricular refont and that all schools need help for teachers who are not 
currently able to make their classes rewarding or interesting to students. 
It is debatable that intervention in the more serious cases is beyond the 
capacity of schools, but students who themselves reported little or no 
cutting provided testimony that some classes gave them little in return for 
regular attendance (especially when considering how the time might be applied 
to work for other classes). This suggests that cutting is likely to be 
perceived by stiadents as a rational response to some situations. 



skipping and cutting and think that students would benefit from the increased 
demand for responsibility and performance (even to the point of working to 
get something out of a class that is poorly taught). We worry, however, that 
increased strictness in itself, in light of what has been revealed about 
shortcomings in curriculum and instruction, would place the administration in 
the role of school police officers rather than educational leaders* 
Likewise, in view of the interconnection between academic ability and 
absence, strictness in itself may have the effect of increasing the dropout 
rate of lower-achieving students. Such students may pay a penalty later o£ 
deficits in basic skills necessary for employment that the high school might 
have developed. Thus, we advocate pairing increased strictness with more 
ambitious interventions into the academic problems of chronic truants, 
includi ig efforts to improve teaching quality and make classes seem more 
interesting or relevant. The outcomes of such interventions will be 



Perhaps the full implementation of school procedures by teachers 



We side with those who argue for more clearcut consequences for 
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Increased student skills, and such outcomes may have greater reward value for 
administrators than reduced skipping. Managing absenteeism may be aore 
effective where such a dual strategy is employed. 
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Appendix A 

Rates of Student Absenteeism for All Students Enrolled in Six Hi^h Schools 
(School means and percentages based on district and school records 
in spring term, 1984, and winter term, 1985) 

District 1 Schools District 2 Schools 

I^QP Year Adam Buch Cool Dear Engl Fair 

Full-day absences; 



Mean Davs per Student 


1984 


5.29 


4.08 


4.02 


2.64 


2.71 


2.99 




1985 


5.08 


3.26 


4.03 






* 


Percentage of Days in Term 


1984 


13 


10 


10 


5 


5 


5 




1985 


12 


8 


9 


* 


* 


* 


■-day absences: 
















Mean Days per Student 


1984 


11.56 


10.18 


11.27 






J. 




1985 


9.61 


9.19 


il.20 






* 


















Percentage of Days In Term 


1984 


28 


24 


26 




* 


* 




1985 


22 


21 


26 


* 


* 


* 



Average period s missed each class: 



Mean Periods per Student 


1984 


7.74 


5.95 


6.59 


6.36 


5.23 


6.10 




1985 


7.10 


5.65 


6.59 


6.48 


5.74 


6.08 


** 

Percentage ol' Days in Term 


1984 


18 


13 


15 


11 


9 


11 




1985 


17 


13 


15 


11 


10 


10 



No* of students enrolled: 1984 957 1006 1259 1209 1262 1578 

1985 934 1026 1330 1135 1155 1444 / 



* 

Half-day absence data for District 2 schools is unreliable and hence omitted; 
full-day absence data for District 2 schools unavailable in 1985. 

Sprirg term, 1984, included 45 days In District 1 and 57 days in 
District 2; winter term, 1985, included 43 days in District I and 60 days 
in District 2. 
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Appendix B: Adjustment of Statistics on Skipping 
As mentioned in Section IV under Students'' Compliance with Attendanca 
Rules ^ Interpretation of school statistics on student responses to the 
question about the number of days skipped since the last vacation was 
complicated each year by differences in the dates on which the questionnaire 
was administered in different schools. 

In 198^- questionnaire administration dates spanned a two-week 
period. The number of days a student could have skipped — i.e. , days since 
spring break — ranged from 16 at Coolidge to 25 at Adams. In 1985, 
questionnaire administration dates spanned only a week, but differences In 
when Christmas vacation ended for District 1 and District 2 added further 
variation in the numbers of days included in the time period referenced by 
the questionnaire item. Hence the number of days in 1985 ranged from 35 at 
Buchanan to 43 at Falrweather. These figures are summarized in Table B~l. 

The method chosen for adjusting percentages and means to compensate 
(however inexactly) for these differences among schools was to assign each 
school a ratio each year computed as the number of days for that school 
divided by the shortest number of days for any school that year. Then 
percentages ^.nd means were divided by this ratio. Thus statistics for the 
school with the shortest number of days each year were divided by 1 and thus 
remained the same, whereas all others decreased somewhat. Unadjusted and 
adjusted percentages and means are reported in Table B~l. 

As mentioned in the main text, we thought it unnecessary to make 
further adjustment to the 1985 scores to make them comparable to the 1984 
scores, because the response options in 1985 coiiq)ensated for this difference. 
We expected the 1985 statistics actually to be lower than the 1984 
statistics, because skipning was reputed to be less frequent during the cold, 
rainy days of winter than the warm, sunny days in spring. The unadjusted 




scores on skipping in 1985, however, were generally higher than in 1984. The 
exceptions were at Adams and Buchanan, where virtually the same, percentages 
(58-57 percent at Adams and 30 percent at Buchanan) of students each year 
admitted they had skipped since the last vacation. 
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Table B-1 

Students' Reports of Skipping School: Adjustments 
(Percentage of students agreeing with questionnaire items and 
mean of student responses in six schools in 1984 and 1985) 











District 1 Schools 


District 2 Schools 


Questionnaire Item 






(Year) 


Adam 


Buch 


Cool 


Dear 


Engl 


Fair 


33. Since spring break, 


% 


any: 


(84) 


58 


30 


25 


26 


24 


28 


how many full days 


adj. % 


any: 


(84) 


37 


23 


25 


23 


23 


24 


of school have you 




















skipped wj^Jhout 




mean: 


(84) 


1.50 


0.72 


0.80 


0.55 


0.49 


1.57 


an excuse 


adj. 


mean: 


(84) 


0.96 


0.55 


0.80 


0.49 


0.46 


o.4e 


37. Since Christmas 


% 


any: 


(85) 


57 


30 


44 


39 


34 


40 


break, how many full 


adj. % any: 


(85) 


55 


30 


40 


34 


29 


33 


days of school have 




















you skippg^ without 




mean: 


(85) 


1.04 


0.59 


0.72 


0.63 


0.52 


0.55 


an excuse 


adj. 


mean: 


(85) 


1.01 


0.59 


0.65 


0.55 


0.44 


0.45 



Number of students in sample (84) 713 808 925 1051 1055 1247 

(85) 755 792 967 916 906 1246 



Means were calculated using these values for item responses: 
33: 0=no days; 1=1 day; 2=2 days; 3=3 days; 4«4 or more days 
37: 0=no days; 1=1-3 days; 2=4-5 days; 3=6-7 days; 4=8 or more days 
** 

Number of school days in period (84) 
covered by question about 
skipping and ratios to (85) 
shortest period (underlined) 



25 


21 


16 


18 


17 


19 


1.56 


1.31 


1.00 


1.12 


1.06 


1.19 


36 


35 


39 


40 


41 


43 


1.03 


1.00 


l.P. 


1.14 


1.17 


1.23 
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School Absenteeism Study 



Dear Teacher^ 

Your school is part of a study being conducted by the University of Oregon to look at 
student attendance and programs to ioprove attendance. As part of the study, we are 
asking all teachers and students In a number of Oregon high schools to complete the 
enclosed questionnaires. We hope that results from the study will shed light on the 
problems of attendance and the way schools deal with these problems in the future* 

The benefit to your school will come from a case study of patterns of student 
absenteeism and policies and practices that might reduce absenteeism. Data will 
include summaries of school records and of teacher and student responses to 
questionnaires. In addition, the study will contribute §200 to your school's fund. 

Enclosed you will find the following materials: an envelope containing a teacher 
questionnaire, printed on both sides, along with a machine-readable answer form and 
an extra, colored page on which you oiay volunteer for an interview and write comments 
about promising practices. 

If you have a class during the period that the school has scheduled for* student 
questionnaire administration, you will also find a set of student questionnaires, 
also printed on both sides; machine*readable answer forms precoded with students* 
names; and extra, colored pages on %rtiich students may volunteer for interviews and 
write comments about student absenteeism. 

We ask ycur cooperation in the following: 

Plear>e fill out the answer form to the teacher questionnaire. It should take no 
longer than 20 minutes* The answer form has your code nucber on it only for our 
data analysis* No one in this school or school district will see your answers* 
The extra page is for you to share your own experience and ideas in managing 
absenteeism* We also invite you to volunteer, if you wish, for a 20-minute 
interview^ to be held before the end of the school year, with one of the project 
staff. Return your materials in the envelope to the office by next Monday. 

At the beginning of the period scheduled by your school, please give ecch student 
a questionnaire, the answer form with his or her name on it, and an extra 
colored page. There are two unnamed forms for students we may have missed; 
please ask these students to print their names in the upper left corner of the 
form* Please instruct year students to use a #2 pencil to fill in the circles on 
the answer form. The student questionnaire will take 20 minutes to complete. We 
have assured students that their answers wii: be confidential, so please see that 
no one looks at answer sheets as they are returned to the large envelope. Return 
all completed forms in the envelope to the school office by the end of the day 
and any extra forms by the end of the week. A project staff member will pick up 
the envelopes there. 

All information collected on these answer sheets will be held in strictest 
confidence. The use of codes or names on forms is solely for our data management 
needs. Answer eheets will be destroyed once the data is on the computer. No report, 
oral or written, of project results will identify individual students or teachers. 
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Thank you very much for your time and effort. 
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SCHOOL ABSEHtEEISH STUOY— 'TEACHER QOESTlONttAlRE 

!^LJ!r$!!: ^ ^"^"^ ^-"'^ 4Ur«ctloo«* Qu««CioM «r« prlac«4 on both tide, of chl« n.* the 

to iiar* yo«r snmmtM. ^^^tUm^ l-U. .a«:t tte no^ir that !• oo.t •ccuratc for you^S^ Jk t^t 
corfr.porKJUi: letter wM t» tli€ ^utstloo ouiOMr on j^iii •«w#er fpm. 



How ouny yc«r« hsvt you btcs t««chin« «C chl« 
Achoolt 

lA) Ten or cM>rc jfc«r« 
(H) Six CO olot |«m 
(C) Thr«e to five y^mrm 
(0) Ooc or cvo ycart 
(^) L4*«« th«n a yc«r 

liow oany years Imvc you bc«a t««chlot 
«lt04(Ctt»«r? 



(a) t<o or sore y««r« 

(iS) Six to alnc y««rs 

(C) Three to £lv« yiter* 

(U) uoc or two y^rs 

(£) Less than « ytar 

3. «ov auny cl«c««« ^ you teach oa «a everaee 

<i«y? 

(A) One to three 

W Four 

(C; Five 

(1-) Sly, or Qore 

{^) Other or <loe« not apply 

LOW tuny of your ctudeata would you say are 
likely to go on to a four-year collect? 

(A) About lo<i or fewer 

W About 20-30Z 

(C) About 40-30Z 

(i>) About 6<H7UZ 

(£} About m or Aore 

^. how aaay of your atudeata would you aay are 
latereatea In the auhjecta you teach? 

(A) About lux or fawer 

(4:) About 20*30Z 

(C) About ^50Z 

iO) About 60-70Z 

it) About BOX or aore 

0. ,iow would you coapare the cuaber of uoexcuetd 
y*^*"^**. yo^r claasea la thla achoci tbia ' 
year to the nuaber lo the Uat couple of yearal 

(A) hore than before 

Uaa than before 
(C) About the aaae 

N«w here; <joo*t koov 



now would you coapare the nuaber of tardlea 
in your claaaca la thla acbool thla yeer 
to the nuaber In tha laat couple of yearat 

(A} ^ore ttian before 

(!»} Uraa than before 

<C) About Che aa«e 

{0) ;:ew here; don^t ktM>w 



Uow of tea do you ilve homework aaaignaenta 
la aoat of your claaaca? 

(A) Al«oat never 

(&) Leea thaa oace a week 

(C) Ahout once a week 

(0) About 2-3 tlaea a week 

(£} Alaeat dally 

Thloklo* about all your claaaea, how aany atudcnta 
are tardy 00 an avcra^^e day? 



(«) 
(C) 
(0) 
it) 



AXaoat none 
Fewer than lOX 
About lOZ 
Abouc 20Z 
Nora than 20Z 



10* Thioklnt about all your claaaea, how uany atudenta are 
abaent oa an average day? 



(A) 
(B) 
(C) 
(D) 
(E) 



Fewer than lOX 
About lOX 
About 20Ji 
About 30;: 
Hore Chan 30Z 



12. 



How would you describe che way adolnlstratora at your 
acbool eaforce penalties for uuexcuaed absences? 

(A) Ceoerally atrlct 

(ft) Caaerally lenient 

(C) Strict In aoae caaea, lenient in othera 

(0) Neither atrlct nor lenient 

(E) Oon*t know 



12. Uow aacb of your achool day Is taken up vlth Identifying* 
recording* and following up on claaa abaeocea or tardlea? 

(A) One hour or aore 

(B) About 43 xinutea 

(C) AbouC 30 alnuCea 
<0} About 13 Qloutea 

(£} About lU ttlnutea or leas 

13. How aany atudent abaencea would you aay are for reaaona 
you regerd aa legltloate? 



(A) About one In five or lesa 

(M) About two In five 

(C) About three In five 

(0) About four In five 

(S) nearly ell 

U. Xa your eatlaatlon, how Inportant la It that atudenta 
leani bow to aake their own declalona about obeying 
rule a? 

(A) Hot eapeclally laportant 
(fi) Soaewhat laportant 
(C) Fairly laportant 
(0) Very laportant 
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for <iu«sUoiic 15-20, »l<m ^^Uct chc letter th«t b<«t describe* 
jrouV pr«cc£cc aiui aiurlL tte corrcspoadlog letter oext to 
thi? (luestioa iw&a>«r <hi dw MMver torn. 



a - 
procedure 



T«4ictter ^siionnaire 
4>oes 

On lucdly not 

occMlon ever apply 





low often 4o yo« cmU the •tudcntS hoM for r«p««t«d «aexcuM4 aUencec? 


A 


h 


C 


0 


lo. 


iow often do you lafoim tUv >tuaeat*« couMclor for repeated uMciaed 
•Uenceal 


A 


B 


c 


u 


W. 


.low olt*o do you 4M|^ the etudent ef tcr Mbool or Meisn other peiultlee 
tor repeated uneaoMd «b«ence«7 


A 


B 


c 


D 


U. 


«OM oiten do youMdtica the etudeatU ^rede for reported uiieicc«Md 
e DseKcceT 


A 


U 


c 


u 




now often do you keep the etudent ef ter echool or •s«l|;o other peMltlea 
for t«rdlnc««1 


A 


8 


c 


a 


20. 


..uw olteo oo you provide epecl«l help to etudeate outelde dee* tl«e when 
they h«ve done poecly oo work? 


A 




c 


0 



t»ext. plceae .elect the letter th«t beet describee how aych you airrM 
or disagree with eteteMnu «od Mrk the correepottdi«K letter 

oext to the <iu«.tioa MMiber on tb* anewer foni« 



Strongly Strongly 
Agree Agree disagree Uiee^ree 

ABC 0 



2U 1 Mu *etisfi€d vith Che support I («t froa edaioietretore Md couneelore 
lo UndlioK cleee abeence probleve* 



22. I ecrictly enforce the rulee on etteodanc* in «y cU««. A 

23. necordlo*. .tudent tsrdineee ie e low-pey^ff sad ti»e*coaeuQiat chore, A 

iiA. If uc want to reduce deee cutting, we need etrooger peoeltiee. A 

25* If .il teechere would regularly enforce etteodettce rulee, we would cuickly a 
«ee • reduction in ebeencee, 

2(i, The school is better off when chrooicslly-ebs«ot etudente eiaply drop a 
out of school or trsosfer. r # r 

27. cXs.s tsrdiiuss is s problea in this school* A 
2t. Clsss cutting Is s problea in this school* A 

29. I sa coacsroed to bo ss sccursts ss possibU i« «y dsily sttsodscica A 
records* 

30. Mo student who is fre<iueotly sbsent jfrott cUm ahould b« sbl« to receive a 
full credit or sn A grsds. 

31. Students who work st it cso get srouad thm peoaltiea for cUss A 
cutting sfvd tardiness* 

32. 1 hsvs the reputation of being « tascher who makm hesvy dtsgods on A 
students. 

33. It is ioportsnt to m thst ay students sttsnd class oa cias* A 

34. Our school sdainietrstors hsvs provided effsctiva lesdarship in dealing a 
with sttsndence probl«as« 

35. Hsrsnte help a« in reducing student sbasocas froa ay cUssss* A 

J6. I believe in sticking to ay schedula of contaot ca ha covered io claaa A 
rather than alowiog the psca of iostractioo for acadjata who ara behind. 

37* I t>«ilaya thst the school has s specie! raspooaiblUty to students who A 
«rs felling their schoolwork. 

ih^'^rnLf ^J^*'?"'.^*"^'** ^"^^^ ^^^"^ critaria for studaota A 
Mho consistsntly do poorly on tests sod aaaignaaata* 

39. I enjoy taaching in thia school* A 

f 115 



c 

c 

0 

c 



c 
c 
c 



u 

0 



t 

b 



c 
c 

c 
c 



0 
0 

0 
0 



fOK AN lKt£kVl£W* 



School Code 
Teacher Code 



EXTRA PAGE FOR TEACHERS 



Dear Teacher: This page is for you to write comments about your own 
experience and ideas about reducing; student class cutting and tardiness. We 
also wish Co interview teachers about absenteeism in their school* Please 
write your name below if you are willing to be interviewed. 

A* PROMISING PRACTICES FOR REDUCING CLASS CUTTING AND TARDINESS 

Please tell us^ from youv experience or other personal knowledge « what you 
consider the most effective practices to reduce class cutting and tardiness* 
Feel free to discuss, elaborate, refer to others, and so on. 



B. VOLUNTEER FOR INTERVIEWS 

I would be willing to talk with a member of the project staff this spring 
about student absenteeism in my high school. This interview will take no 
more than 20 minutes. 

Name 



Major Subjects Taught 



Best Way to Contact Me: Phone Time of Day 



TliANK YOU FOR PARTICIPATING IN THIS STUDY ^ PLEASE RETURN YOUR tjUESTIONNAIRE, 
ANSWER FORM, AND THIS PAGE IN THE ENVELOPE PROVIDED TO THE SCHOOL OFFICE BY 
NEXT MONDAY. 



April I98A 
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SCmOL JMgPftEEISM STUDt— STUOCKT QUESTlOIWAliE 

Dt«r 5C«4tcot: Wc «rc co»SucCio« « mtu4y «c ttMrftl Orctoo higli •chools. U« cr* ««Us« -II •tud«ot« mt your .chool to 
CM^i«t« cia« s«««cioim4lre* w« voul^ Ukm tm Uo«r about ruU« «fui rc««oM for ctitAtrnt •b«€oc«. Mo one mt your .chool 
Six •£* yo«r •tttwf, 9o «MM« iMMUy sad co«plc$t«ly. ^ 

VMctiou •r* printed on both cldec •f tlil« Hark your •o€w^r€ or thm •cparaU <cwr lora> «Uc • #2 pencil, for 

^utctioM 1-22. decide hov auch ;rou efM «r diMgM. For ««ch ^ueetioo auaber, muck the circle with TheVccchlac letter 
oo the Aocwcr fora. — - 

Strongly Strongly 
Aj^ree A|;ree {^iM^ree Olcegree 
Age 0 



2« 
3* 



6. 
9* 

10. 

11. 

12. 
13. 
U. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
lt>. 
19. 
20* 
21. 

22. 



1 fully Intend to grediuitc f roa hlgli ochool. A £ C 

Uliat 1 icaro In high cchool hM « lot to do vlth what 1 will A fi C 
be 4ble to do efterwerde la ay life. 

1 i;eoerelly find It e«y to eeni peMtof credee. A * C 

If I bed • choice. I would not «o to oct iobl «t oil. A 6 C 

A lot of my f rleode have either dropped Mt of lOfh achool or A d C 
procMibly will drop out before graduatlag. 

1 apeDd a lot of tloe at achool In apoct«, auoic activltiea. duba, ABC 
or crafta. 

hy parent* or guardian* keep tkack of what and »iow I as doing In A d C 
high achool. 

I get along well «ith ay parenta or guardiana« A d C 

1 weU inforned about the penaltiea for akipplog achool, A d C 
cutting clavaea, or being tardy to daaaea. 

Cettlng CO claaa on tine la a real pcoblaa for aa. A * C 

if I cut claaa or akip achool, it% umflXy with frleoda. ABC 

I aa not bothered If I £kl£ achool aoa« d«ya. ABC 

I aa not bothered If 1 cut a cUaa aoMtlMB* ABC 

So— teachera muxk you for tardioeaa, but aOM doci*t aaan to bother. ABC 

A lot of atudenta are sarked abaaat whan ibay are raaUy io claaa. ABC 

School rule^ «bout aklppln^ whole daya ar« atrictly anforcad. ABC 

School rulea about cuttlnj^ a claaa are atrictly anforcad. ABC 

^hool rule* about tardlneaa are atrictly eoforoad. ABC 

Attendance ac achool ahould not count for gradaa. ABC 

Stricter penaltiea would reduce akipplog and cutting. A b C 

Skipping achool ahould be up to the atudaot to decide, with no A 6 C 
penaltiea. 

hy teachera apeod extra tlae outalde claaa heipiag m If I have ABC 

trouble with achoolvork. 



I) 
0 

0 
U 
U 



0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
D 
1) 
0 
0 
0 
0 
U 
0 



PLEASE TURK TO THE OtHEt SIDE WHEH tOU flHISK TItIS SIOE 
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Stu4c«c <^««tlonnalrc 



t'ct s«K«tlQn« 23-3<>. plefi6« srtieci tb€ «Qow«r that fu« ;rou beat. «Qd fill In ch« o«tclif«c circle g« tht ansuer fora. 



<A) Coll«K« prey* sukj^cct 

(Si) iru«ln«s« 

(C) ladu«tri«l Arts «r lioac i:coao«lce 

(0) Other subjects 

(C) Ko st»€cl«l subjects 

24. After hi^h scbool, I e««iect to: 

U) Cet « full-<li« Job or join allltsry 

it) Co to « 4-yesr college 

(C> Co to a 2*yc«r coUege or voc« pro^^rsM 

Other plsns 
(E) Ko epeclsl plans 

25. Altec hlith school, ay parents or guardians 
vould like M to: 

U) Cet a full-tlae job or Join Military 

M Co Co a «*>year college 

(C) Co to a 2*/ear college or voc* prograa 

CP) Other plans 

(H> No special plane 

26, If you have a part-tlae Job, bow •any 
hours do you i^rh a veekT 

(A) Hore than 20 hours a week 

(B) About 20 hours « veek 

(C) About 10 hours a week 

(0) Fewer thsn 10 hours a week 
(t) I doo*t have a p#rftlse Job 



27, 



« part-tloe Jcb is laportant to mm now: 



U) 

(») 
(C) 
(1» 
it) 



To pay for baslt Meds, Ilka clothing 
To pay for epeclal things* like « car 
To sevs up for after high sch<K>l 
Othor reasons 
It Is not laportant 



2tt. «iost of ay very best friends: 



(A) Are in som classes %lth ae 

(») Co to my school but not «y cUsses 

(C) Co CO soother high school 

iU) Are out of school 



2V« t:y parents or gunrdians know where I aa 
and what X aa doing* 

(A) Hsrdly aver 

(B) Only eoae of the tlae 

(C) Host of tha tlae 
(U) Nearly always 

Tha lowest grads I would b« satisfied with 
In aost of ay classes 1st 

(A) A 

(b) d 

(C) c 

U) Uon*c know 



3U Slow far your pareocc or guardlsne ^ in school? 

(A) Nelcher greduaced froa high school 

(b) One or bocb graduaced froa high school 

(C) One or boch acceaded college 

(0) One or bocb graduated froa college 

(C) Does IMC apply 

32. About how ofcen would you say you are tardy co clansV 

(A) five or aore claes a week 

(b) Three or four claes a week 

(C) Once or twice a week 

(U) Less Chan once a week 

<E) Hardly ever 

33 V Since spring break, Iwv aauy full days do /ou reaeaber 
being absenc wlchouc an accepCed excuse? 

(A) Four or aore days 

(b) Thrc< days 

(C) Two days 

(0) One day 

(£) No days 



Whac Is Che blggesc reason you would* skip a'<Uy of a%.nool? 



(A) Honevork noC ready 

(B) Needed aC hoac 

(C) Sonechlng beccer Co do 
(0) Having a bal day 

(E) Hone of chese are reesons for 

35, How of t .n do you chink aosc of your friends cuC classes In 

cMs school? 

(A) Five or aore tlaee a utek 
(S) Three or four tiaes s veek 
(C) Once or cwice s week 
(0) Lass Chan once s vesk 
(E) Hardly ever 

36, Koc counclng full*day absences. abowC how ofcen would 
you say you cuC a class? 

(A) Five or aore claes a twek 

(b) Three or four cloea a week* 

(C) Once or cwlce a week 

(0) L*.^s Chan once a week 

(£) Hardly ever 



37- 



3t. 



Whac le ^e blggeac reason you would cuC a daaa? 

(A) Claaa ooc InceresClng 

(B) Hoaework noC ready 

(C) Soaechlng elM aora laposrcanc co do 
iU) Having a bad dcy 

(£) Hone of cheae are reaacna for ac 

Whac la Che blggesc reason you would noC cuC a class? 



(A) 
(B) 
(C) 
(D) 
(£) 



Teachar would find ouC 

Too auch work Co aaka up 

Pnrencs or guardians would find out 

Uttantlcn or other penalty 

:^me of those era reasons for mt 
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E XTRA gUESTIONS FOR STUDENTS 



Dear Student: This page is extra, if you have ti»c. Please answer questions A, a, 
and C on this pnge. Also, we would like to intervi^ a few students. The interview 
will tAke place at your school end will last 15 minutes » It will be confidential. 
Please print your naxae, grade, and teacher next to D if you wish to volunteer. 

A. If you ever cut clauses, list classes ^roji wouid cut post often and the reasons. 

Nane of Class Reasons 1 Would Cut This Class 



If you ever cut classes^ list classes )iOix would cut least often and the 
reasons . 

Name of Class Reasons I Would Not Cut This Class 



What are the reasons you think students would skip a whole day of school? 



0. VOLUNTEER FOR INTERVIEW: I would be willing to talk with the persons 
conducting this study about student absences at my school. 

Print Name Grade 



Keg. or Guide Teccher^s Name 



Appendix D 
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Schoo l Absenteeism Study 

J>ear Teacher, 

As you likely knou froo participating; last year, your school Is p.irt of a study being 
conducted by tlie Onlversity of Oregon to look at student attendance and programs to 
improve attendance. As part ot the study, last year uc asked all teachera and 
students la a number of Oregon high schools to complete the enclosed questionnaires* 
This is a follow up on that questionnaire. Most of the questions are the same to 
peraic comparisons for the two years ly t h few new questions have been added. We are 
again asking all teachers and students to complete this second round of 
questionnaires whether they were part of last year's administration or not. We hope 
that results from the study will shed light on the problems of attendance and the way 
schools deal with these problems in the future, and possibly suggest policies and 
practices that might reduce absenteeism in your school. In addition, the study has 
contributed $200 to your school's fund. 

Enclosed you will find the following materials: your teacher questionnaire, printed 
on both sides, along with a machine-readable answer form and an extra, colored page 
on which you may write comfl^nts about ways in which your school is (or could) reduce 
absenteeism. 

If you have a class during the period that the school has scheduled for student 
questionnaire administration, you will also find a set of student questionnaires and 
a set of oachine-readable answer forms precoded with students* names. 

We ask your cooperation in the following: 

Please complete your questionnaire by "bubbling in" your answers on the answer 
page marked TEACHER. It should take no longer than 15 minutes. The answer form 
has your code number on It only for our data analysis. No one Ir; this school or 
school dlctrlct will see your answers. The colored page Is optional. It is for 
you to share your own experience and Ideas In managing absenteeism. We ask you 
to return your answer page and comments page In the envelope with the completed 
student answer sheets to your office. 

Directions for Student Adminlat ration. At the beginning of the period scheduled 
by your school, please give each atudent a questionnaire and the answer page with 
hig, Qj: her name on It. We have loclud^i a few UNNAHED answer pages for students 
we may have missed; please ask these students to print their names In the upper 
left corner of the form* Please instruct your students to use a #2 pencil to 
nil in the circles on the answer form* The student questionnaire will take 15 
minutes to complete. We have assured students that their answers will be 
confidential, so please sec that no one looks at answer sbeets as they are 
returned to the large envelope. Return all cocupleted forms in the envelope 
together with your own teacher answer pages to the school office by the end of 
the day «nd any extra forms by the end of the week* A project staff member will 
pick up the envelopes there. 

All information collected on these answer sheets will be held in strictest 
confidence. The use of codes or names on forms is solely for our data management 
needs. Answer sheets will be destroyed once the data has been analyzed. No report, 
ore^ or written, of project results will identify individual students or teachers. 

Thank you very much for your time and effort. 
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SCHOOL A&SEKTU-lSM STUDY— TEACHKi; Q(j£Sn<WWAliqE: Cfctwry 



Oft TcAcbcrs ri««M «« the cover letter for 41r«ccio<i«« U«c ttie «QClo«e4 mmatt «h««C lurkcd TEaCHEK to record your 
«Mw«r«* i;»r ^u«ctio«« ««l«ct the «r,«»«er that 1« «o«t «ccur«t< <or you mtd Mtk t»i« corresponding letter 

next to the ^«««tlo(i oMber on your •asver p»ge« 



1« How M«y years have you been ceachln^ «t thl« 
echoolT 

.(A) Ten or More ye«rc 

(&) Six to olne years 

(C) TViree to live yearo 

(0) One or tvo years 

(K) Lcsa than a year 

2* Kov vaoy yearr hav« you been teaching 
altogether? 

(A) Ten or tiore yeara 

(B) Six to nine years 

(C) Three to five years 

(D) Ooe or tvo years 

(E) Lesa than a year 



6, Nov often do you give ho«iework aaslgments 
In •oaf of your <Ussea7 

(A) Alius t never 

(B) Uss than oiKe a week 
(C> About once a week 

(0) About 2-3 tl-e« a week 
(E) AlaosC <lslly 

V« Thinking about all your classes, how many students 
Are tardy on a« average day7 



3« How many cl« 
day? 



do you teacU on an averay.e 



(A) One to three 

(B) Four 

(C) Five 

(U) Six or «ore 

(E) Other or doea not apply 

4« How Many of your atudenta trould you say are 
likely to go on to a four-year college? 

(A) About lOX or fewer 

(B) About 2(>-30Z 

(C) About '-*^50Z 

(D) About 60-702 

(E) About 80Z or ^ora 



U) 
(B) 
(C) 
(0) 
(Hi 



Alttoat no«e 
Fewer than 101 
About lUZ 
'ibout 20X 
thra than 20Z 



1U« Xhivk^ir^ «bout all your cl«tft«s« how uny atudents <re 
ab«CQt on «a average day? 



(A) 
(8) 

(C) 

(E) 



Fewer than lOZ 

About iOZ 
About 20t 
About 30Z 
Hore than 30Z 



5* 



How Moy of your att^daots would 
loterastad in the autjtcta you ( 

(A) About lOZ or fewer 

(B) About 2(>-30Z 

(C) About 4(>-30Z 
(0) About 6O-70Z 
(E) About 60Z or aore 



you say are 

itjtcta you teach? 



6« tiow would you co«par« the ntatber of unexcused 
abaaccaa In your claasea Ic this school thla 
ye«r to those of last year? 

(A) More than last year 

<B) Uss than last year 

(C) About the s««a 

(0) Kaw here; don't know 



How would you compare the number of Cardlea 

In your claaaes In this school this year to thoae 

laat year? 

(A) Kore than last year 
(91) Uss than l4SC year 
(C) About the same 
(U) Kf%r here; don't know 



11. 



Kov *;ould you describe the way adr inlstrators at your 
school enforce penalties for unexcuaed absences? 

(A) Gencrmlly attlct 

(6) c;«uermlly IcnUnt 

(C) Strict lo eo«e ca^es« ^eniant in others 

(0) Htlthet strict nor lenient 

(£) Ooo't know 



i2a Kov wich of your school dmy la taken up witch Identifying* 
recording, mod following up on class mbaences or tardles? 

(a) One hour or aore 

(B) About 45 •Inutea 

(C) About 30 ttiaut«c 
(U) About 15 ttinutea 

(C) About 10 Minutes or less 

13* How «any student abaeocet would you aay are for reaaons 
you regard ms legitimate? 



(A) About one In five or less 

(B) About two In five 

(C) About three in five 

(D) About four la five 

(E) Haarly all 

14« In your opinion* which «rould hsva the most payuff In 
your achool In reducing abaenc«a? 



(A) Schoolwlde enforcement of m make up TIKC penalty 
(B) Automatic grade or credit reduction of absences 
(C) Dropping distinctions betweee excused snd 

unexcused absences 
(U) Kore rapid return of absentee Hats to teachera 
(E) Hone of these would help much 
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AC « Does 
regular On Herdly not 

procedure occasion ever *pply 



15. 


Hot# often do yo« call the atudent^a hoae for repeated unexcuaed abaencea? 


A 


8 


C 


u 


16. 


NOW at tea do you Isfoni the atydcnt^'a coune^tlor for r«f>t«ted unexcuaed 
abnencest 


A 


K 


c 


u 




Nov 01 ten do you keep the atudent after achool or aaalfn other penalties 
for repe<>ted unexcuaed abaencea? 


A 


B 


c 


0 


iH. 


Hov often do you reduce the atudent^'a grade for rcptatad unexcufted 
abaencea? 


A 


6 


c 


u 


19. 


Kpv often do you keep the atudant attar achool or flfl«Un other penaltlea 
tor tardlneaat 


A 


i 


c 


0 




Nov often do you ptovida apeclal halp to atudanta outside claaa tl»e when 
they have done poorly on work! 


A 


B 


c 





•r diaagrM with atatewnta 21-4U and MCk tbt corraaponding Utter 
•axt to the que at ion nusber on the anawar pBf«» 



Stro<MSly 
Agree 

A 



Agree 
B 



01 a agree Oiaagree . 'i 



21. I cm aatiaf led tilth the aupport I gat f ro« ad«tflil4tratora and counaelora 
in handling claaa absence problaaa* 

22« I atrictly enforce the rulea on attandanca In my cUaa. 

23« Recording atudent tardineaa la a low-pajroff and tiM«-conau«ing chore. 

2A. it we want to reduce claaa cutting, we need atroagar penalties. 

25. If all teachera would regularly enforce Attendance rulea» ve would quickly 
sec a reduction in abaencea* 

2b. The achool la better off when chronicellyabaaot atudenta al«ply ^rop 
out of achool or transfer* 

27* Claaa tardineaa la a problev in thia achool* 

2g* CUaa cutting la a probIe« In thla ac^X« ' 

2y* I ae concerned to be aa accurate «a poealhle ia ay 4eily attendance recorda* 

30* Ho atudent who la frequently abeent fttm claaa «h«wl4 be nbte t«) receive 
fulJl credit or an A grade* 

31* * Studenta who work at it can get around the penaltiee for claaa 
cutting and tardineaa* 

32* I have the reputation of being a teacher who «akea henvy denanda nn atudanta « 

3i* It la ieportaitt to that my atudenta attend cleaa un ti^e* 

34« Our achool adnlniatratora have provided effective U4Uli^r«htp in dealing 
with Attendance problenao 

36* rarenta help «e in reducing atudent Jb«eacea f ro« «Qr ctaaaea* 

3b* I believe in atlcklng to my achadule of content te be covered in claaa 
rather than elowing the paca of instruction for atudente who are behind* 

37* I beliave that the achool haa a epecial reaponaibiUty to atudenta who 
are failing their achoolwork* 

3B* I adopt different learning goalj and grading criteria for atudenta 
whu conal&tently do poorly on teat6 and aaalgn«snte* 

3y* 1 believe 1 have cUai* cutting reaaonably well controlled In my cUfldo* 

career an< 

12.3. 



A 
A 
A 
A 



C 
C 
C 
C 



A 
A 

A 
A 



B 
B 
B 
8 



C 
C 

c 
c 



A 
A 
A 

A 
A 



B 
B 

B 
B 



C 
C 
C 

C 
C 



4pnYp •*«<«da of tniancy** are generally aewn before btgh achool career and 
tiNjV ran hardly be expected to revoree the aituetlnn* 



A 
A 



C 
C 



D 
D 
0 
D 



0 
0 

u 

n 
n 



0 
0 



School Code 
Teacher Code 



EXTHA PAGE FOR TEACHERS 



Dear teacher: last year ve were able to Interview' a small number (10) of teachers In 
each school about absenteeism* Reduced funding this year has obliged us to limit 
ourselves to collecting written remarks* 

This page is for you to %nrite comoKnts about your own experience and ideas about 
reducing student absences and tardiness* Again we wish to thank you for your 
participation and hope that our reporting of project findings (as summaries due 
December 1983) will be of help in your school* 

A. CHANGES IN SCHOOL PRACTICES 

Please tell us of ai^ rules or practices pertaining to school attendance (Including 
class lateness) which your school may have initiated or expanded (or discontinued) 
this school year, and how these changes «ay have affected you and your classes and 
your school. In general* 



RECOMMEKDED CHANGES 

Are there soas rules or practices (for improving attendance) which you believe your 
school should adopt? 



We welcome any of your additional comments* 



^ ^ANK YOU FOR PARTICIPATING IN THIS STUDY* PLEASE RETURN YOUR pUESTIONNAIRE, ANSWER 

FRlQOE. AND Tias"FACE iN THE IMtwEoPE WITH YOUR CLASS'S COMPLETED ANSWER SHEETC TO YOj^ 

" MgjHOOL OFFICE. 

r-r— r f 9^, 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



SCHOOL ABSEKIEEISM STUDY— STODOTT QUESTIOHNAIRE (Fcbntac^^ 1585) 

l>car Sc«4cttc; IbU tm cIm accood mm! l««t y««c of « mtitdy ««« arc 4o1qs at acver^l Or«KOO high •chool«« Ve urc again 
aakloc all at«d€«ta «c yaur ach«ol to coaplcta tUa ^ueatlocMairo. We would like to know about rulea and r«aaoaa for 
atudcnt a%aeaoc« Ko am .at your achool will <¥cr aea your anai^raM ao pleaae aoawer honeatly end <o«pl«taly» 

QueatloM Are printed oa ^tlt aldea of thla page. Hark your anaiiera on the aeparate enawer page. Uje a 02 pencil. 
For 4iM€«tloo« l-26» decide hoki mack jo^ agree or dlaagree. For aach quaatlon nuaber, Mrk the circle vTtfrthe «atchlni 
letter on the anawer fora. 

Strongly Strongly 
Agree Agree Dleagree Dlaagree 

ABC D 



!• Whet I learn In high achool haa a lot to do with what I will A B 

be eble to do efcecvarda In My Ilia* 

2« I geaeraXXy find It eaay to earn paaalng grades. A B 

3* In Mat of ay cXcaaea being abaaot 2 or 3 tlwea a Aonth hardly A B 

a f facta «y grade* 

^« I ae ebaeat laaa froa elaaaea where attendance la carefully A B 

checkad then f ra« elaaaea whara It la aaaler not be noticed aa absent « 

5« If I hed e choice^ I would not go to achool at all. A B 

6* A lot of ay frleada have althar dropped out of high achool or A B 

proUbly will drop out bafora graduating. 

7. I apeod a lot of tim at achool In aporta. aualc actlvltlea, cluba, A B 
or crafte. 

8« Hy psrenta or guardlana keep track of what and how I a« doing A B 
In high achool. 

9« Cettlng to clm^9 on tlae la a real proble« for m. A B 

10. If I cut claaa or aklp achool» If^a uaually with f rlenda. A B 

11. X aa not bothered If I aklp achool aom daya* A 8 

12. I mm not bothered If I cut a claaa aowtlMa. A 8 
43. X a« not bothered If I as Xmtm tot claaa .aoaatlta* A B 
K Somm te«chara aMtk you for tardliiaaa« but aoM don't aee« to blither. A B 
15. A lot of atuiSaata are act aacie^ abaattt whan thay are cot lo claaa. A B 

School rulea about aklpplm whole day ar« atrlctly enforced. A 8 

17. School rulea about cutting c cleaa ere etrlctly enforced* A 8 

U. School rulea ebout terdlneaa ere etrlctly enforced. A 8 

19. Attendance at achool ahould not count for gradee. A B 

20. Stricter panaltlaa would reduce aklpplng end cutting. A B 

21. Sklpplag achool ahould be up to the atudent to decide » with A B 
no paneltlea. 

22. My paranta or guardlana would cover for ae If I took a day off A 8 
froa achool, 

23. My teachere spend extre tlM outalde claaa halplH we If I have A 8 
trouble with achoolwork. 

My paranta or guardlana neerly alwaya support at In thlnga I A 8 

want to do. 

25. Moat of the tlaaa I've cut e claaa« I've planned it et leaat the A 8 

day before. 

gj^Q * • ebaent a lot jTroa eoM of ay elaaaea^ I probably t»on't graduate > A 8 

^—^ WUM T^ FIHISM THIS SIDE ][ 25 



C 

c 



c 
c 



c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 
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D 
D 



D 
D 



D 
D 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
D 
0 
D 
D 
D 
D 



D 
D 



BEST COPY'AVMtABtE 



rot <)ucaUocu 27-^ fltmm^ select the «n«wcr that fitn )iou beet. «atf till in the matehing circlet ot> the jinitver page 
Kfi ^ure .t«r start vick ites 27 on your aoewer p«ge. 



27. Hy «ftio cUeec* «re in: 

(A) Colleie 4K«f« «ubject« 

(B) BueioeM 

(C) lndu«tri«l Arte or Horn ecocKMlct 
(0) Other sukjects 

<£) No speclei Mbjecte 

2b. After hlfh school. 1 expect to: 

(A) Cet e fuli-ttoe Job or Join «llit«ry 

(B) Go to e V-yeor college 

(C) Co to e 2-ye«r college or voc« progrui 
(0) Other pU«e 

i^) No apeciel plane 

29. Ajfter high school^ «y parent* or gM«rdlen« 

vould like M Co: 

<A) Cet a fttll-tioe Job or Join «lUt«ry 

(B) Co to e 4-year college 

<C) Co to a 2-year coliegt or voc. progru 

(D) Other plaoe 

(£) No apecial plaiw 

30. If you hevt « p^irtrtimm job, hov Moy 
houra do you wort a veek? 



(A) More than 20 hourn a week 

(B) Abouc 20 houra a week 

(C) About 10 houra a week 

(0) Fever thao 10 hOMre • veek 

<C) I don'^t have a pert-tioe Job 



31. 



In your etricteet clese, how «tsy deye 4o you 
chiok you can «i«a during a trlo««t«r/««M«t«r 
•ad atill get a paaang gr«d«T 

<A) Op to 4 d«y« 

(B) Op to 6 d«ya 

(C) Op to 10 daya 
<0) Op to 13 dayt 
(£) Iking in cleac or not doean'^t 



35* How far did your paren^ts or guardiana go in achoolT 

(A) Neither greduated froo high achool 

(•} One or both graduated froo h^gh echool 

(C) One or both attended college 

(0) One or both graduated froo college 

(O Ooea not upply 

36* About how often %rould you aay you are terdy to cl«aa7 

(A) five or wore tioea a veek 

(8) Three or four tioea « veek 

(C) Once or tvice a veek 

(0) Less than once « veek 

(E) Hardly ever 

37 • Since Chriataaa break, hov many full dey do you reoeober 
being ebaent without an accepted excuae? 

(A) £l(ht or oore day« 

(B) Six or aeven d«y« 

(C) Four or five daye 
(0) One to three daya 
(E) No daya 

36* Hov aaoy tioea eince echool atarted in September h«a a 

achool counaelor or adolniatrator called you In to 
talk about akipping or cutting? 

(A) No tioea 

<8) Once 

(C) IVfice 

(0) Three tiaea 

(£) Hore than three tisea 

Hov often do you think ooat of your frienda cut claaaea 
in thie achool? 



39. 



•alot a differencg 



32. In your leaat atrict cl«aa» hov Moy d«y« do yov 

think you can «l«a during a trlM«t«r/««M«t«r Md 
• till get a paaeiog grade? 

<A) Up to 4 dmy 

(B) Up to 6 deya 

(C) Up to 10 dmym 
Up to 13 daya 

(E) Being io claaa or not doean'^t sake 4 difference 



(A) Five or oore tiate e veek 

(B) Three or four ti«c« « veek 

(C) Once or tvice e veek 
(0) Lt«« then once « veek 
(E) Hardly ever 

AO* Not counting full-dey abeencee, ebout how often vould 
you «Ay you cut « cl«««? 



33. Hy parenta or guardiane know whore I an 
and what I ah doing« 



\A) Hardly ever 

(B) Only aoM of the tioe 

(C) Koat of the tine 
(U) Nearly alwaya 



'^^^ io^M grade 1 would b« aatlafied with 
(n noac of my claaaea i«: 

(A) A 
Q B 

- <; 
u 



ERIC 



Nw lionet know 



126 



(A) Five or oore tioaa a veek 

(B) Three or four ti«ea a veek* 

(C) Once or twice e week 
(0) Le«« than once a week 
(e) Hardly ever 

41* There are approximately 63 achool daya left till the 

end of achool in June« Approximately hov many daya would 
you gueaa you vould be abaent for any reaaon 
betveen now and then? 

(A) None 

(B) 1-3 daya 
<C) 4-3 daya 

(D) 6-7 daya 

(E) ^tore than 8 daya 



A2« What ia the biggeat raaaon you would not cut a claaa? 



(A) Teacher would find out 

(8) Too ouch work to oake up 

<C) Parenta or guardiana vould find out 

(0) Detention or other penalty 

it) None of theae are reeaona for oe 



